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And • Llttle\Chlld Shall L«ad Tham 



Psyehonetrlst: yjuan, can you\teU m« more about It?" 

Juant (After a lonie pause,) "Well, teacher. If you want ne to 
tell you noite aliout it yoii»re Just going to have, to ask 
me a better) Isuestion." « - 




»■ (Froof sn actual interview with a gifted 
Olivia Martinez.) * ' ' 



.cano child as reported by 
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Z vlsli to tncpTMS our atrontMt* appr«el«tlon to tho San rraadLoeo ttelftod 
Sdieol District, to tlw StMf of tho Giftod Progr«i, and oapaeially to f^a par- 
tieipfttist ehildraa, paraats\ and taaehara for thair avqpport and eooparatioo 
doriag tiM condaet of thio atMy, 

" * \ 

Spacial thaaka ara dua aa Wall to tha hard^rking ataf f of thia Projaett 
and to tha eoiio«ataata, tha aajority of whoa offarad tiiair aarriea or adTlea 
without eo^panaatlon. . ^ 

FoiMlly or iaformally, aararal hundrttd paraoaa hava eontrlbatad in a aajor 
way to tha eoaeaptttallsationa praaantad ha^'a. Va eamot naaa tiiaa all, Hovafar, 
wa ara aoat ippraeiativn for tfaalr theughta. A apaeial word mat ba aaid about 
tha tiaaly aad inaightfal daaeriptiira fonmlation of Tolaada Jaofclna of ovr 
projaet ataff . Va wara atratgliag to gat a praciaa iabal for ona. of tha bahar^ 
ioral atylaa. It waa Hi. Jankina who eoatrib«tod aaay aatarlala and Idaaa about 
**aynthaaia'*. and "aynargy** which aaryad to eaptura tiia aaaimca of our daacriptioa. 
^ortnaataly, wa did not hara tha to follow thia path far aaough. Howarar, 
it is cartain that Ms. Jankina* own .futora raaaareh will pro^da iaportaat fraah 
thaoraticai uadarpinninga for an alaboration of tha "aynthatie-paraonal** atyla, 
particularly aa it is ralatad to tha Afro-ikMriean ai^arianca. 

Finally, I offar thanks to ay collaaguaa in tha School of Education, 
Assoeiata Daan Metta Zahoraky, Aaaoeiata Daan Jack Lynch, Graduata Coordinator 
Paul Hala, Adainistratlva Assistant Edy Kontaa, and to tha School of Education 
Sacratary, BlisSbath Btllay for thair patianca, aupport and undaratahding dur- 
ing tha "rough apota** OTor tha paat yaar. 
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When we look back on past periods of history, we cure often 
confronted with inconsistencies and blind spots in human thi<nking, • 
which to us are so pcuLpable that we are f&aost astonished out of 
belief. We find it hard to credit the inescapable fact that they 
remained, for decades or for centuries, completely invisible not 
only to the generality of men but also to the choicest and wisest 
spirits of the age. Such are the Athenian ertphasis.on liberty-- 
with the system of slavery accepted as a matter of course; the notion 
that the truth could be ascertad^niad wnd justice done with the i^i^ 
of ♦trial by battle;^ the, Calviriikt doctrine of pre-election to 
eternal damnation; the co-ex^tence Qt a Christian etHfc with ,ait 
economic doctrine of ruthle^fes^laisse'z-faii:©; and no doubt there 
are other and better examples, ' t-^: 

I believe that the blind spot \diich posterity will find most 
startling in the last huiidred years or so of Western civilization, i!{, ^ 
that it hUd, on the one hand, a religion which differed from all 
others in its acceptance of time, and of a particular point in 
time, as a cardinal element in its faith; that it had, on the other 
hand^ a picture in its mind of the history of the eatth and man 
as an evolutionary process; and that it neijbher saw nor supposed 
-any connection whatever between the ^wo, • . 

• . (Barfield, Owen. Saving 

the Appearances: A Study in Idolatry ) * ■ 
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•*Iy •ne«psttUt«d I Mra^Ulxlng to haW th« vhoU of truth 
M/hm one hl« only >«rt of It, By •neapMlatod I mi look- 
ing «t llf* partially and yroeaadiafr to aaka atatoMnU eon- 
'Caraing tha vhela of Ufa, and by aneapaolatad 1 «Man li^g 
partially baeanaa ona'a daily aeti^tiaa ara baaad on a worltK 
Tim or philoaophy of Ufa which ia aaagar naxt to tiia largar 
Maanina of axiatanea.** " - . 

■ % ' ... ♦ 

(Jbaapfr R, Rc^ea, Tha Encapaulatad Ifan) 
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ah^d firat of aU ba avidant that any axanination of 
Black -tBltiira in Anariea ia. aaeaaaarily an axanination of 
tha ralationahip batwaan' Black and Whlta MMrieana, Thia 
ralationahip, tha iaagaa **Blaek'« and '^fhita^ that AMrlcana. 
hold of aaeh othar has ahapad tha ctaturai arolution- of all 
^ricani."- . / •' ^• 

^ (Baa Sidran, Black Talk) 
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INTRODUCnON 



■ ' fro. °? 5^* *8P. following the award of a grant 

. J>*P«t«ent of Education. The purpose wae to 'define 

l^^S"** ^he identification of gifted .inori^ students." At ' 

' fSLS^l-^V? ^"^'^S"f^° School District had recently he^n to Jae 

^ IhJSS. "J/J characteristics designed to identify pifted ("creatiS") 
^ I^^"^? J*?.^^"" developed based -on the work of Dr. Paul Tor^Jnce. The 

#^SL?JfSi;.*'^'''^ "fj ^" San Francisco 1>ublic Schools had resuuS J; Z\ 
l^^Sl iL fJScL^o riS" "nlpority" gFoup students. SLeJeJ. 

1 !r J# District Director of Gifted Programs and * 

^ rSdwL Jol ;J feeUn? that many gifted "ndnority" group 

'l!'" «ttenpt to evaluate existing pre-screenlng pro- 

^ lnstru«ertt to determine what modifications ^ if any. might be inadr * 

Dj tae re^lar Msessnent processes • \ 

-In-order to begin the task, an extensive review of appropriate literature 

- ^ X :ot":^s^•J:or1^v":^^^^ '"f*'^'^' ^'^^^ pra'c?icJS"rV4~: . 

4n r ? ^ Children .directly on an on-going basis, we^e conducted- 

' i:irirtieiri.i£LM'''*'""'°J.°' pre-screekg^instrumenr^ 
well as their stiggestlons regarding procedures, techniques, and behavioral indi- 
cators for Identifying gifted "minority". chlldJen. enaviorai indt 

^I!rf/K*f ^^•'» ^^•'^ P'*'''!*" was much mori 

wmplejt than it had appeared to be, and that a simple revision of a pre-screehlng 

iS^iJIS; \l I"';^"*^?'"^- Our5evlew of X literature indic«ter«8 

!2 • ^' coononly aecbpted definition of intellljence. 

•nd. therefore no commonly accepted definition of a aerson with "superior Intelli- 

UuUw l^d^S'y r'?' • "^'J'? person." AS w? proceeded ^o Hvlew tl^ ^ 
J2! ^^ ^ ?/«teryiew practicing professionals, it became even.moife obvious 
that a^fundwenui problem ^ists when it comes to the assessment of 'different - 
cultu^ilrpopulations which could not be solved simply by changSg Jrom a 

S- Tr- '° ; ^"''^^ °' obserJatioi scJSe L 'SoSlnr^t 

^Xdren of color. Nor could any of these be adapted by any simple process. ' 

J/ '^iJ^'I"' ' "univer,al«-SF^tifiaarff>Srson.-" TTe^— 

SI ! 5r , f? ^* ^•'^^ no-W-n assessment system takes into account "iitiier 

P*""^*^ ^hese indlviduali whoJe ^^ntelS^ 

SS^Sw J^ilJ'* «»»e"ed. All known generally utlUzed asse»«»«nt devices or - 
Jr«^.S! 'iV'""^!;"'^ °^ "intelligence" ignore basic cultural contributions 

Jr"" ^*havior. Our investigatloits indicated that assessment 
speciaUsts could proceed in this way only by taking liberties with the truth. 

Any hope of. having in one year's time, from such a small study as this an • 
instrument to select "gifted minority students" which 1. valid, reliable , ^hls 
iMtwctlonal 'utiliey, and which would temed, all. the deficits of existing 
Intellectual assessments, is Impossible, to sav the least. We had assumed before 
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the investigation began that cultural differences were of primary importance ' 
in any assessment process.* It became even more clear during the investigation 
just how ^importaiifc these" cultural differences were. Neither assessment nor 
intelligence occurs in the abstract or in a vacuum. Both are situated in^ and 
derive their meaning from, a full cultural context. Consequently, only by the - 
explication of the specific manifestations of behavior within that cultural 
contact, can the assessment of human behavior Uke on meaning.. Thus, only in 
this arena can "intellectual superiority" be truly evaluated, 

. In SMj?rancisco alone, there are more than twenty different languages 
which arrspoken as the prlmary^ilanguage of its citizens. One could hardly 
imaging how many different cult^l groups there ar<^ In addition within the 
city. Certainly, if We take thi/nation as a whole, thi number would be greatly » 
expanded, Iherefore, the t«8k designing an assesisment process which would 
take into account, as is' necessity, the varied cultural' experiences of students 
to !»• assessed is overwhelming* yet, these varied cultural experiences are the 
raw naterijals through which mebtal abiUty or aptitudes are expressed. However, 
it is possible to describe and demonstrate ^an approach to the assessment of pupil. 
behavior whiph docs proceed f^om th^a^sumption of both uniqueness and commonality 
in^culturil backgrounds. Iherefore, the task here has been to describe an 
approach ^o va^id assessment which 'builds upon and grows out of a recognition of 
the only^ possible experience which children can have, whith is, oddly enough, 
their own! experience. However,- \it is impossible here to illustrate this process 
with ever| conceivable cultural group— or even with several of the representative 
cultural poups in 'the San Francisco Bay Area. Therefore, because" of the principal 
author»s ^wn expertise and. cultural background, Afro-American, the! predominant 
or major ^ttention and model for assessment will utilize this cultWal experience 
as the pirimary group of reference. Nonetheless, the general approach can be 
applied to any cultural group experiences. 

In view of the current state of assessment in practice, it will be necessary 
in this r^j)Drt to dwell in some detail upon relevant literature and a rationale 
for an- approach to the assessment of culturally different groups. It is. impor- 
tant that pertain documentation of the unique experience, of a cultural group be 
presented >s a model , and that documentation of relevant assessment activities, 
associated! with that cultural experience be presented. This will necessitate. a 
somewhat lingthy, ponderous,, and multlfaceted presentation of the results of the 
-study, \ <»■ . ■ ' , ' / 

\ ' • ■ • t . . ■ / 

An instrument for use in. pre-screening and identification of "gifted minorftyV 
students has been developed, piloted, and refined as a part of .this studyr How- ' 
ever, a major part of this study is the treatment of the literature, the synthesis 
of data ^rom interviews with" practicing_cliniciansu_jind^ the. development of a 
rationale. The pre-screenine "instrument" is merely a. sma^l piEFjof a rauchTrarger 
and more complex process, and is itself more of a guide to' observation ' than a 
"test" in the traditional sense, . • 



\ 
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... , * ■ Chapter I 

Crois Cultural Assessme nt In Historical Peraoeetlve 

• ^In 1921, Louis Terraan of Stanford University, who became Pr.«ll^im^ ..u-. 

Associati^. and who i, kn;^VthT'%Ithe"^^ 
Stiinford-Binf^t," expressed the following thoughts t 

A low level of intelligence la. yery, very common among Spanish- 
. Indian and Mexican families of the Southwest and also^am^i 
^r?Ji.' J?^^"',.''""' racial, or atileast inh«V- 

'^•.2o! l^^S*^^- '^^'^^ • 'The whole 

question of racial differences in mental traits will have to be 

taken up anew and by experii6atal methods. Ihe writer predicts 

that when this Is done th?rjB will be discovered enormously sig- ' 

iiJinL^:?;^ ^" ^'^"•^ intelligence, diffirenws . 

which cannot be wiped out by any scheme of. mental culture. 



Children of this group should be segreg^^ted in special classes... 
Ihey cannot master abstractions but they can often be made effi- ■ 
Sr.'oMl^"!r:^f" no. possibility at the present In convinc- 
ing society that they should not >e allowed to reptoduce. although 
from, a eugenic point of view they >:onstitute a grave probfen 
V beceuse df their unasual prolific breeding. -' tR^^^^ • 

Onlveil?S"h;r*^ affiliated with .Princeton - 

University^- became the Chairman of the Galton Sodetv-an association con- - 
cem«I with euganics-also had.^trons view, on ethriSity and JntefSgence: 

^ ^* organizers, 'nk aristocrats, .iknkvldu- 

alistic. self reliant, and Jealous of the'fr Sersonal fre^oa... 
A. a result, they are usually Protestants... The Alpine- rwe 
ajway. and everywhere a race of peasants... lii^ Alpine is. the per- 
Ilf' «erf...the unstable temperament and lack of 

coordinating and reasoning power so often found among the Irish.,. 
We have no separate intelligence distribution for the Jews.. » our 
army .ample .of immigrants from Russia is at least one-half Jewish... 

— ^-r-^?^??-*- "'^or tend to. dl.prove the populir belief 

~ that the Jw is^ntelllgenfr.^ 

color of his Slavic jjelphboirs. He is an Alpine Slav. 
, . ..^ • • (Kamln, 1974. p. 21) 

rt. ^^f"^ important as he also served as a developer of 

« J -^f Aptitude Test and served on the College Entrance Exa«lnJ"on 

^" « masterful Job' of describing tte 
tontext within which the^evelopment of intelligence testing has taken place 
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In the United States of^Amerlci• As historical infomiatloni Kamln*s data and\ 
perspective are critically Impirtant. Howe^lreri It mist be kept In mind that the 
question of "race" and Intelligence continues to be a topic of high Interest. ^ 
Mong Americans even today • At the 1976 AmeVlcan Psychological Association 
NatLoiial Conventloni University of California^ Berkeley, Professor Arthur Jensen's 
presentation (Jensen, 1975) dtew one of the largest crowds of the Convention. 

It. is hard for one who vekds the contemporary mainstream of behavioral 
science literature to realize that the opinion^ expressed above are relatively. 
. new in human history. It is ;lmportant, therefore, that sofhe attention be paid 
to historical opinions which differ widely from^those expressed by some of the 
nationally known representatjLves of our scholarly establishment. Before the 
advent of Europe's colonial period and the development of Intelligence testa, 
^•^•ttot^or "racial" dulltiess of people of color^ which was noted by 
Professor feriian, seemii not^ to have existed. In the first recorded contacts 
that Europeans had with pec/ple of different colors^, the situation was just the 
opposite in other parts of/ the world; \ • " 

We may, also take the exteple of* Pythagoras^ . This great philosopher, 
while" still a youth,, if we may^redlt lailbllchus, associated him- 
self with Thales of Miletus from ^Wrom.^he/ gained a considerable 
knowledfite of the >fysteries, * Thales, ^eliig^at that time of ^gr eat , 
age and infirm of *bi&dy, apiolo|^lzed forums Incomplete understanding 

- of the sacred doctrines and urged Pythagoras « to visit Egypt,^ the * ^f, 

Motherland of Wisdor^ lambliphu* wrote that Thales confessed that !jf . 
his own reputation for wisdom^ was derived f roit t|fe Instruction of a'f 
these priests; but that he was neither naturally nor by exercise " 
imbued with those excellent prerogatives yhlch are\so visibly dis- 
played in the persogi^ of PythagqraS'.^ Thales, therefore, gladly^ 
announce* to Pythawras, from all these circumstances^ that he would 
becime the wisest and most diyjlhe of all men, if \he associated with . 
^hfese Egyptian pries td^, lairtfirli^lii^ journey which / 

Pyth^ftoras made to Egypt, how enr<»te he was initlat^ into the -\ 
0 mysteries of several nations^ and ft last arriving at Ills destina- 

tion, was received by the Egyptian pr;Lests with respect ^nd affec- 
'fclon. He associalted. with the Egyptian philosophers for some time 
atul after demons trii ting by his sincerity and concenjtxation that he 

./I'x^^j was -worthy to associate with^the initiated, he was at last admitted* 

V ^ into the siRcrets^of their ancffent order, ' , - . 

§ , > - . \ 

He. spent, therefore, observes Ijupblichis, two and twenty years in 
E»yot,-in Adyta 'jpf temples, astronoraizing and geometrizinjt, and was 
Initiated, not in^an artificial or casual manner, in all mysteries 
of the Gods. (Hall, 1971, p. 57)- - \ ' 

Geprge G. H. James (1954) ^Iso points out that the immigration of the Greeks 
to Egypt for the purpose of their education- began as a result of the^Perslan 
Invasion of 525' B.C. and continued until Greeks " gained possessipp.of that land 
and access to the royal library through the cbnquest of Alexander the Great. 
James points out that E^ypt was the <^reatest^' vacation center of th^e world and ^ 
tha^it was visited extensively by the Greeks. No evidence of an assessment of 
the Egyptians by the Greeks indicates any awareness of "genetic" or "intallectual 
deficits." "...Reference must again be made to Plato in the Timaeus who tells us 

,}■■- ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .\ ■ 
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that Greek aspirants to wisdom visited Eytypt for initiation^ and that" tlfe priests 
. df Sals used to refer to them as * children in the mysteries,"*^ (James, 1954) 

*i» , in E^ypt, said Critias, at the head of the delta, where the 
Nile divides, a district called the SaitjLc, The chief city of the 
district, from which Kinc Amasis came, is called Sals, Ihe chief 
rtoddess of the inhabitants is .called in Egyptian^ Neith, in Greek 
(according tp them) Athena; and they are very friendly to the 
^ Athenians and claim some relationship to them, Solon came there 
on his travels and was highly honoured hy them, and in the course 
of makinj? inquiries from those* priests who were most knowledgeable \ 
on the subject found that both he and all his countrymen were almost 
entirely ipnorant about antiquity. And wishing to lead them on to 
talk about early times, he embarked on ah account of the earliejrt 
events known here, tellinc, them about Phoroneus, said to be the fflrst 
nan, and Niobe,^ and how Deucalion and Pyrrha survive d the f lood and 
who were their descendants, and tryinp by reckoning up the generations^ — 
to calculate how lonz ago the events in question had taken place, 
a. very old priedt "said to him% 'Oh Solon, Solon, you Greeks are ilV^^ ^ 
children, and there ^s no such thing as an old Greek/ 'I^at do you " 
mean by that?' iriquired Solon. 'You are all young, in mind,' tame 
the reply; 'ypu have no belief rooted in old tradition and no knowl- 
ed<te hoary with age.,. But in our temples we hav^ preserved from ear-. 
V. ^^^^^ times a written record of anv great or splendid achievement or 
notable event which has come t^ our ears whether It occurred in your 
part o^ the world or here or anywhere else; whereas with you and 
others, writing and:, the other necessities 61 civilization have only 
Just been developed when the periodic scourge of the deluge descends, 
. . and spares none but the unlettered and uncultured, so 'that you have 

Kegin at?aln like children; in complete ignorance of what happened . 
In our part pf the world or in yours in early times.' 

( ^ ^ (Piato, 1965, p. 35) 

It is important, in lijrht of contemporary argili0nFs""about;"inteliigence," ^ 
."IQ" and genetics or "race," to note that the Egyptian^ rand Ethiopians of that 
ancient world which was visited by early Greek schoiarjS Vere Black African * 
people. ^(Blavatsky, 1?72), ,(Dlop, 1974), (Higgins, 1836X, (Jackson,. 1974), 
(Massey, 1907), (Snowden, 1971) . / 

^ The true verdict of history was announced b.y the ancieats: 

- ' ^ ' [ 

•••The civilized Ethiopians, however, according to Diodorus, were 

^\ ^, ' first to honor the gods whose favor they enjoyed, as evident 

^ ' , the fact that they had been free from 'l^oreign Invasion. These 

Ethiopians were not only pioneers in religions, Diodorus, Informs 

us, but also originators of many customs practiced in Ej^pt, for 

^ the Egyptians were colonists of the Ethiopians. From these 

Ethiofit^nts,. the Egyptians derived, for example, belief^. concerning _ 

.their kitiMj^ burial practices, shapes of statues; and, forms of 

letters. Further in Diodorus' accounts of Ethiopians' who lived ,v 

near the Nile, derived from Ag^tharchides , he may be recording a 

^ tolcmalc description of the "pure" Necro^ The majority of the 

^Nlle dwell^jLng Ethiopians^ according to. Diodorus, were black, flat 
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/ nosed and ulotrlchot .The l«a«e of just Ethiopians, beloved of ' 

the ^ods, persists in .he empire... Lucian evokes, on several 
occasions, the divine visits to the Ethiopians, obviously echoin«» 
Homer, he say?, the sods are away from home across the ocean no" 
doubt visitinp the blameless Ethiopians; the gods are accustomed 
to feasting with the Ethiopians continually, at times, even self 
invited ; and in conmentin? on the <»ods' practice of selline their 
blessing Lucian notes " that the Ethiopians are to be- considereci Z- 
f ortunat*.„if Zeus is really compensating for the hospitality which" 
tie and other j»ods received when they enloyed a twelve day ^ 
Ethiopian feast... an appropriate summary of the classical tradi- 

* L!. ^^^^ Ethiopians and of the ancient records " 
Of Ethiopian justice appear in the words of a iixth century A.D. 
franmarian like lactantrua-tUcldus: 'CerUlnly they (tke ? 
Ethiopians) are loved by the rods because bf justicer^lhis even 
^ r^ Homer indicates in the first book by the. fact that Jupiter fre- 
quently leaves heaven and feasts.with them because of their jus- 
tice and the eauitv of their customs for .the.ithioplans are said 
to be the d.ustcst men and for that reason pod* leave their abode ' 
' 'requently tp^visit them.' ... , 

F^«ii^*'!ii°JjJ^^i*"' ^^2^*^ points out many of the ^r eat inventions of the 
ihJlSfMllL'^**'^^'"''; for example; the invention of writing. All the 
Tr^l K that Black Afvica was a wonderful place. A ffreek 

irSwivfi^^ preserved by Aristotle and Pliny goes as follows : "Afric, 
ihiS J '°"">''*"'^ (Snowaen,.1970) In fact, the picture • 

irhich later Europetas were to paint of Black Africa and of other parts of the 

th« 1^7%;° r? " T''*"" ''^^ ^^^"^ vlth/historicIl'Jec^rd,, 
ias to w^IS; European (French) of «»reat conscience, Jolney (1950), 

' * ' , . ' • 

There, a pedple now forwtterv, discovered, while others .were yet" 
barbarians, the elements of the arts and sciences. A race of men ' 
now rejected from society for their sable skin and frizzled hair, 
founded on the studv pf the laws of natureTthose civil and ^ST- 
Rious systems which still govern the universe." (pp. ,16-17) - 

situation was' the same with the rest of th> world's people, ."h^ ori>- 
re^irdir^H travels of. Europeans indicate clear ij tiat the? 

iet 2v?ni!^r°^ ; ''"'^ ''^'^ ""P'"^' frequently even with awe. Marco Polo 
^eo»?i i JST not' "primitive," nor were hJs 

Jn^JthioSi; r^i'/^r* r^tha^onu., Aristotle, Plato, etc. met an E^ptian . 
IncJ Mim^irL c"'"^'; :<espectively, Cortez and Captain Cook met 

^tTubwriS Lr«%'i''^"'''^'"''°"»' ''"^ ^^^8^ complete, 
ci c , outstanding systems of higher education. In cases of the 

.y.\L "f wSir:^ Wliterate" at the ti.e, there w^rTlndi^ei^us 

aaSr ^972? P"'^""'^' ^'^^"S'. navigators ^ 

hiri!'*. ^'uf^,"'T' <Kyseller and Bunton, 1969). These navigators^ 

ilteo?o^ocr?„"'5^'' '^"^"^ *>f'«""^raphy . astron^, ornithology , and 
S^iS?Li; ^^ ' '"'f •^oreo;;er;-the77S53S3lat^rthST?^ - 
knowledge over thousands of years and, obviouslv, were able -to transmit and tjo 
improve upon that knowledre. Where aie tho.e bo^ks? l^:^ tJe>nJjleSge ' 
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co»p€ndlum\ of these "savage*' and "primitive" people? How did the knciwledfre of 
the hierofjiyphic writln^^s of tljese "primitive" people get"lost"? 

/ The answers to these nuestlons are relatad to the problem of cross-cultural 
assessment today. If "hard data" has been lgnora*r lost, or destroyed tn the 
past, how: can-rthe present seen as different? To a greater extent than ever 
before, an honest study of history will reveal that "underdeveloped" or "primi- 
tlW man was as much a creation out of the, imap.inations of ethnocentric ob- 
^••rvers as out of true experience* 

ft ' , . - 

Wiat happened? How is it that^ even in 1976, much behavioral research Is 
conducted apparently in total if:nor?.nce of historical perspectives, bn cross* 

Sltural beliefs about "aptitude," or of the history of "primiti>^e" otr ."under- 
veloped" people? How has so Tnuc^i scholarlv work been done comparing* the non- 
existent "racis" of people? 

* . . ' » / - * • ' 

ny the end of the ccrttury, hardly a scientist questioned the 
, ' necessity doln<» so'. The terms ^of reference theni had been 
^ accepted jjy ^^gj^ gyjjl^ educated Nef»roes as \U E. B. ThjiBois 5^ 
. " ^ (spealtl^ft of the. sectors of mankindX,— It would have taken a 
^ man of exceptional innocence to isk 'S/hat were they dasslfylnjj?" 
i ^ 'T^TJhoever wished to read could discover\tItat readily enough. The 

books described and even pictured the racial tracts of Laplanders^ 
Magyars, and" Japanese, Tu tons and Hotentpts^r^Anjjlo-Saxons and 
Slavs, In. table? of impressive slat is tics carried to tw6 or more, 
decimal places could be found exact measurement of these people's* . 
social, physical and cultural qualities. All that was clearly 
and definitely proved, < 

w , '^The question that was not asked was nonetheless significant, "^''^ 
.WhatL^were they dassi^yinft? Color? Nationality? Relijrloh? 
Lanfuage? irhy in the Urii-ted States, for example, should the 
Nejtro have been one cate;»oTy aftd the Jews another and the^ ^ 
Germans still another? If color set one proup apart, w.^y difl It 
not unite the rest, or/,|:o put the same question in another form, 
how did the classifier know that, in Ibhe case of the Nef»ro it was ! 
color that was the dlstin<mishinj^ feature and in the case of the 
Jew, religion, and in the case of the German, language? ^ \ 

^ : (Handlin, 1957, p, 71) 

Europe, during its . colonial period, needed to. develop a justiflfcation for 
conquest -and exploitation (Rodney, 197A). It was dufinj^- these centuries, par-" 
ticularly durlnf? the eichteenth century that the ideology of "race" and the 
wjrth of "race" was invented and the systeiit of "racism" 9n>erj?e*..C9iddis ,• 1970; 
Stoddard, 1920). In spite of the f act , that the concept of "race*! . has been 
thoroufehly denjoUshed by competent scholarship (IfcTntaRU, 1964; Montagu, 1974), 
there •tillKStand, virtually unquestioned in the llteratui^e of most behavioral 
"science', *♦ "tfc^tolarly" studies pf_ differences bet^efn and araonR. "races." Even 
in 1976, a-noteds^choiar %uc^J,,a8 Artfiur Jensen conducCs^^cientiflc" stuiWes 
of the difference^s^tween "mcks'; and "f-Thites,", while having no scientific ■ 
definition of eitherXBlacVS 6t^ "^Jhlte." How then does such an eminent scholar 
identify his "races" orNiolors and- establish his wroups for comparison? 



More •cletitlflc'^ scholars of history were never fooled Into thlnklnR falsely 
or believing In the myth* In i^en^raly . these scholars were patient observars of 
the people In who^ they were Interested! 

Whoever bejtlns with the Mythol as a product of the Uavage^ nilnd as 
savaises are known today Is fatally In error tt^A race so, degraded or 
underdeveloped as the Bushmen have their hidden wisdom, their mt*sic, 
with an esoteric interpretation of their dramatic dances and panto- ^ 
mime by which they more or less preserve and perpetuate the mythical 
meanlnc! of their religious mysteries; What ire do really find Is that 
the Inner-African and other aborltlnes still continue to talk and 
1 think their thcufhts iii the same fipires of speech that are made vis- 

ible by art, such as is yl^t, extant amonr the Bushmen; that , the 
Ei^yptians also preserved the^ .primitive conscious toieether with a 
clue tO' the most ancient knowledp^e, with its symbolic methods of 
conmunieation and. that they-converted the llvinc types into. the later 
lithof?rams ahd hieroglyphics. (Masfjjsy, 1973, pp. 29-32) 

ilasseyU British countrymen did not always hear him. There are interest- . 
— HLn<r«tori«s of ''experiments" beinj? conducted in England anr^ in other p^ttm. or \ 

^ Europe to determine if Black people had the "capability of learning" other 
- people did. European scholarship Vas literally emerging from the Dark Ages. 
There^^e many stories of the success of tiiese ^'experiments": 

Mot all Black people in lenpland in the eiirhteenth century were 
domestic servants, some youths became apjprentices. By 1731, -there , 
were so manv of them tHat the Lord Mayor and Alderman of London ^ 
passed an ordinance making, it an offense to teach. *Jlacks a trade... 

There was also a belief durin«? the years of slavery that Blacks 
* were not capable of absorbints the education of the White man; that 
they were his intellectual inferiors. Colonists were always qtfltJc ; 
to compate slaves to i^pes. It ws[s for* this reason that a Jamaican, 
Francis Williams, was chosen as h i^inea piR in a most unusual - 
experiment: to prove that a Black man has the same intellectual 
facilities as a White man^ The^man who decided to try thitf experi- 
ment was the Duke of Montcu who lived in Jamiica in the very early 
years of the eiirhteenth century. He chose Francis Williams because ^ 
. " * he noticed that the boy had a quick, .lively intelligence. 

< Francis Williams was bom in Klnr^ston, Jamaica in 1702, the youngest 
of three sons of John and Dorothy Williams who were fjree Blacks. ^ 
^ The Duke sent him to England where he began his studies in private 
. tjhools. Afterwards, he entered Cambridge University. Ther^^he 
specialized in mathematics, literature, and Latin, finally gradu- 
ating with a bachelor •s degree. When Williams l^^t Cambridge, he 
went to London where he vas accepted in the literary and fashion- 
able Georgian. society, bccomlntt quite famous, too, for a ballad 
which he composed called, •^Telcome, Welcome Debtor.* It was so 
much in vogue in London that some minor composers, irritated at 
seeinff.a Black do so well, attempted^without success, to claim it 
as their own... M ' ^ ' 



The Fitllah slave. Job Ben Solomon beeme one- of the Arabic tv'ans-^' 
latere of his time. In the early 1730*8, he worked In London In 
close collaboration with Sir Hans Sloans, botanist and doctor. One 
of his scholastic feats was to write three copies of the Koran from 
memory. After he had finished worklnK on the first copy, he did 
not need to refer to It while writlnt; the other tifo. ^ 

(Scoble, 19724pp. 23,/ 27 and 3i^) 

StlH .another example follows: . . ~ ' 

■■ ■ ■ . ■ '^y ■ 

Francis Williams went on teachlni? In a Spanish town.jiintll his deatH-^ 
In 1772, at the age of 70, but he was not vhe only Blkck scholar 

durlni! the years of African slavery, showed that slaves could 
master not only Enellsh and Latln^ bat other difficult languages as 
well. There was Anthony Hllllam Amo who was bom on the coast of 
Guinea. He studied at the University of Whltenburg at Rklle, 
Saxony, and wrote and spoke fluent Greek, Utln, Hebrew, Dutch, 
French, and German. He obtained his doctorate de^ee for a phll- ■ 
osophlcal work callied. The Want of Feellntt. < Tl\e second book by Amo 
was published in 1794. It was also philosophical and dealt with the 
sensations which involved the mind imd the organic wrkln^s of the 
V .body. « '-■ ... " . / 

Another slave scholar. Jacobus Elija Caplteln, studied at the ^ 
University of Leyden, earning, a. decree in philosophy In 1740-^ - 
He published two wprkst one a treatise on the calling of the 
Gentiles, de Vocatione Ethlnoeorumr which ran into three editions; 
and tk« other a book of sermons in .Dutch. Juan Latino, a Black, • 
was a professor o* poetry at the University of Granada in Spain. 
His remarkable book on Port Juan of Austria at th^ Battle of . ' 
Le Panto, was published in Granada in 1573 and won his respect 
as a scholar. It is one of the «nost prized ,rare books In the . 
world today. (Scobie, 1972, p. 31) . 

• . ' ■ . . ■ • * 

The history and treatment b€ Africin slaves in America, and thrt atltitade 
toward then, p{»rallel8 t^at which emerged in Britain. Tnerefore, predictably, 
"experiments** were tried in the United. States: ' • . - . 

> ' ■ - 

The Newoes stride toward literacy under the influence ;of special 
education certainlv vindicated his confidence in the program (public 
. schools) . . 1 ^ 

Less, than half the ^South' s Nemro population ten years of md 
over could read and write. In. 1890, But the literacy rate cllwbeJ 
^ rapidly after that tine and by 1930^ slightly over four-fifths' of 
: the Nenr^es were literate* On the average^ the Southern Heroes' . 
literacy Increased 93e85: over the forty year period • Wien compared 
with the 32?: experience^ by the region's total population during;* 
this time, the Negroes* ^promr^ss was pheno!menal« - ' 

(Bullock.^flTO, pp. VJl. 172) 

The narforwanee o' Vro-A'nericans In the United St/ifces, when Hven^ the ' 
ooportftnlty to leam» nevrvr b'^re out the nee»atlve" predictions of the racists 
in o'tr hlstoT^v* , ^ 
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Slnet thft ttiitittles Indleatt an alaost phenoaenal rise In the 
llteraey rate of Metroea from 1870 to 1890 (It rose fron 18. 6Z 
in 1870 to 30Z In 1880 ta 42. 9Z . In. 1890) and «lnce these autls- ^ 
ties are for Negroes In the nation as a whole, they reflect a 
probably treater rate of IneceaselA the North than in the forMr 
slaive states. Since, however, 90. 3Z of nil Netroes lived 4n the 
South In 1890, the increase there aust haire been considerable. 
Bow auch of thin was due to public education and how aueh to 
priwte^schools would be difficult, if not iaposslb^e to ateeir 
tain. This question is pertleular^ p^irtinent when one recalls 
that aany of the teachers of the public schools were trained in 
~ . private sehobli'. (Logan, 1954, p. 68) 

SoMtiMS rapid learning of African slaves took pUce by accident. 

..-■'-■■**■■;.* ■ ' - 

A house servanjt learned throu^ necessity how to distinguish 'teong 
- the different newspapers his iMstar ordetad hla to select, and 
slaves who served as forsMu had to laam aMaih to keep a daUy 
record. Hore generally, however. 'IcM sUve children gained liter- 
-»ey_^Ottgh the *play schools* that grew out of the aoclal relations' 
aaiauXnid-i^-their^own^ children, though starting in play, 
these schools -wMre of t<m~taEftr seriously by botT^teacher* and 
* pupil.* Such was the eale on a Mississippi plantation when a 
; planter* s son aspired to sake .scholars out of som of hi* father *s 

slaves. Five of these slaver learned to read so weU that they 
' becaae ainistersi^' (Bullock, 1970, p. 10) . 

Hany Miite' teachers *in the United States at the time knew the ayth to be false. 

Ttadltlon had set no sharp unfctvorabU iMgs of ths Negro In their ^ 
Minds • Their faith In his educablllty wee naeffected Jby hit pre- 
vious condition. With abundant 2e|tl, they often wrote as did 
Sarah Stanley^ a teadier of the Aaierlcan Klsslonary Assoclatlofi» 
*T^e progress of the scholars Is In all cases creditable and in 
SOM cases» reaiarkabU...Boir richly God has endowed then and 
beautifully their natures would have been expanded und^t^ tender 
and gentle culture. • (Bullock, 1970, p. 24) ^1, 

In spite of these and nany otflier, similar experiences, the large majority of 
White Americans . either" forgot cr* ignored what they Icnewor what had already ^ 
been demonstrated. * ^ \^ 

An examination of. history, thenafore, reveals that the myth, of the, 
^^intellectual deficits** of Afro-AmeriaMw^d other minorities is a mftter of 
relatively recent belief in history, ^and^3tther is a conception which often 
was not shared by those who hadf direct, empathic, open m54ided contact with 
people of color, tonsequently, it dseapparent that these beliefs originated 
with the needs of the colonial period with its territorial expansion and 
slavery. Ho understanding;, of our current problems in educational asseitment 
is possible until it is understood that ^hese problems are situated isi a his- 
torical and cultural tradition. This tradition has Included, among other 
relevant Jthlngs, the^ ^systematic destruction of information about people which 
pemits the myths of genetic inferiority to 'be fabricated. As. recently as the 

. ' ■ ■ V 24- ' . ^ ■ ■ 



K — f t MM .9t oar aoat o«tauadiag,«dMl«ni iMvt b«w aetliptly 

'Xt iCv l»«olv«i la the wofliktloa of thooo artho. (SelDr«|g mi blvekj, 1975) ; 

OGnte, 0^ 197l^« (IImmo mI SlUoa, 1972) • Bv«i today, km- > 

pMts of tlM fMt roMia to eeefaat mi to eopifoaad fcof oooioMl ftaetito, ^ 
- d QiOjr throagb a^hoii^tOMd wwiroMog tM ropMtt of paat pwfoniMeM ba 

m v AM taUfp Aeenraej aai raaliia ialaaoaaaMat imunii m hiatorleal par^ 
•fae^M, M latarJtaclpliaary cMtoaporasy parapaetlira, «ad a anl,tLed[tarally 
^ < aofhittieatad. fiarapaetlM M wall, . - ^ 
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CU>iic«l Uiluf and Succw in th« Mfe of P«odU of Color 



Ihc hiatorr of erooa-evltnral — ■■■wwnt la tha Ualtad Stataa haa baaa 
«t vlilch haa baaa neubla fpr aa laordlaata proeaaaloa of eoloaaal'Mwdara 
• aia a fair ahara of laeoivataaea Co baou Mut la bafora «a la aora thaa Jaat 
-^■2?* •?»'!«|dM«ttaal«t ovar th« latarpratatlon of daU, Partlealarlr 
* croali^altoral aaaiaaaaat, than fravMaUy va ao raal dam to 
r^JT^ • paaodo-dato mmf hava that appaaraa^a. It la l^ertaat 

.t» lUaatrata hbra li^^aoaa dataU th*. klada of troaa arrora ahleh eoatlaaa to • 
ehmtarlsa -taapaetabla'* bahavloral raaaaceh SlTay opliloa la erbaa-ealtaral 
aattlaga« -•xJ -i-s-^ ■ . 



latacaatlaglT aaoagh, ooa'of tha aarllaaft arroxa la eroia-eultaral , 
Mat «aa Ma la which Vhlta EordpOaaa, aaeag othara, vara atvaaaaaaad br 
Afrltiaaa aad Aftoi-Bvropaaaa* ^ 

lh» Moora, Ilka tha Graaka aad loaaaa, had a ^ary low oplaloa of tha ' 
Mhltaa to tha Horth; Had thajr'aot baataa thaa eftaa oa tha battla-. 
fl«U vlth^lafarlor orabaraT iArlatotla, Ciearo, Caaaar, Tteltua, 
Coaataatlaa tha Graat, aad Salttt; JariMte'hada*e tbeaght aaeh of thaa.^ 
aad thajr liada't probably advaaead m meh la fha taa eaatarlaa alaea. 
Said of Aadaltttla (1029-1071) titovght Mordlea ao hlghar thaa tha prlal- 
tlva BUeka of tha Afrleaa latarlpr. Ba vrota, *1hay ara aaarar aolaala 
thaa aaof^.thay ara by aatara mitfalaklag aad thalr aaaaara eroda. 
Thalr ballya. protrvda; thalr color la whlta aad. thalr hair la loag. la 
aharpaaaa aad dall^y .of aplrlt aad la latallactual iparaplcaelty, 
. thajr ara all. I^raa^a, lack of raaooalag pova't, aad bo<»rlahaaaa ara 
eoaaoB aaoaa thaa.' . "1 v 



^ Of tha Cantral Afrleaa Blacka, ha»wrota "thay hava hot taapara aad 
— axcltabU aanaara; thalr akin la black aad thalr hair wooly. ^Itobv- 
laae^ atupldlty, 'aad Igaoranea ara eoaiMa awag thaa.** 

' ' Modara whlta hlatoricaa agraa Wth thla Mootflah wrltar, MlchaaU aad 

hla Hlatory of tha Cmaadaa. which daaerlbaa tha Pynaalaaa of tha 
. thlrtaaath eaotury aa balag Joat a fair gradaa abort aavagary. Orapar 
aaya that tha palacaa of tha thaa ralara of Garaaojr, Fraaca, aad . 
- Baglaa^ vara, la coaparlaoa with thoaa of tha Iberlah ralara of Spala» 
*aearealy battfr thaa tha atablas** of tha Ifeora. Uaealot Hdlbaa r 
aaya, ''Moorlah acholara of Salato, Cordova, aad SavUla vara wrltlag 
' traatlaaa on apharleal trl j aaeaat gy vhaa tha iwthaaatijgM. ayUabaa . 
6f tha Nordic Unlvaralty of Oxford atoppad abruptly at the fifth prop-* 
'oaltloa of tha book of Euclid.**. ..Proud vhlta kalghto thought Kagroaa 
' "ttch vorthy foca that thay placet thaa la thalr faally craata and 
valeoaad thoaa vho baeaaa Chrlatlaa^ aa alllaa aM aoclal aqu^lai , 
. ^ (Rogara, 195i, p. 60-61) 

* 
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^ , Ivw MOftg tlMi rului of jchoUrs lA ouar^liatloa» ftir art awart that many 
fiof la of color vho art noir^cbiialdor^ **daprlTi|4»^ **ottdordovalopod»'* **gtiiatl» 
eally lafl^or»**.or />rlalti?o»^ hava^ at yariooa ^polata In hlatory lookod upon 
in tlio aiM vay, 

Tha fioal midoiii|;;of tha Daaky Naora ima thair oadaraatiMtloU of tha 
Maaea of tha fair barbarlau to tiia Morth of tiia Pyraaaaa* A 
Hoalaai hiatorlaa la^tiha alairaath caatory rafarrad tio thaaa paopla aa 
barharlaaa with big balliaa^-pala akln» long and laak halr^ and 
daelaradi * ^Tbmf lack^ kaaonfpaa of undarataadli^i and clarity of Intalll-* 
\ tM^» aad ara orarcoM by Igaoraaca and foollahnaaa^ bliadnaaa^' and 
ktapidlty/ Anothar HaQrlahc^aJeholar^ Said of Tolado» in tha thlrtaanth 
^ cantiiry» apoka pt tha aana^^wp of ^^^la la tha following wordai 
'Thay ara cold of tiaparnnr navar raach ttatorityt they ara of 
graat atatura and of a whlta Mlbr but thay lack all aharpnaaa of wit 
aiid panatration of iatallact.^- . (JMkaon» 1972» p. 276) 

^ la latar tinaa^ wa hava asMnplaa .which ahow daarly ^^a connactlon batwaan 
tiia i w i kan ad Boropaan^ a Motivation for axpanaion and doaination» and tha jiubaa- 
<|na9|::aaaaaaMnt of aubjacta to ba dottinatad m **in£arlora,^** SonatiaM tha tqrth 
■ikita proeaadad with dallbari^ cara td prodvfca *!lnfariorlty«,** 

Vhat waa^ tha iqtallactaal laral of thaaa^ alavaa? Tha plantara^ hating 
than» callad than by arary opprdbrioui nana* 'Tha Nagroaa* 'aaya a ,^ 
MMlr pitbiiahad in^ l789» 'ara unjuatj ctaal^ barbarona^ half-honan^ 
traacharooa» dacaitfulu thiavaa^ d'runlcarda^ prbod^-^^lasyt undaan^ 
ahanalaaa»vj]c«looa to fnry aad cowarda*' , It waa by .aanti»aata^abch*aa 
thaaa thatyifh^ atro^ ^ Juatlfy tha itB^onal craaltiaa thay practlcad^ 
and 'it took griat paina that tha Kigro ahoald rasain tha bruta baaat 
thay wantad him to ba« ^|ha Mfaty of tha wifa^ dananda tha^ wa kaap 

^tha Nagroaa in tha aaat pf of bond igaoranea. I liava raachad tha ataga 
of baliavlng firmly that ona wat traat tha Nagroai aa ona traata 

' baaata^/ Snch ia' tha ^ opinion of tha govaicior of Kirtiniqna in a 

lattar^addraaaad to tha niaiatar ^anj inch waf tha opinion of all colon* 
1 lata aacapt for tha Jawa.irtio aparad no apMurgy in wklJig laraelitaa-of 
thair alWaai iha najorlty of tilia coloniata raUaioualy kapt all 
inatruction^ raligiooa pt otiMrwiaa» away fron tna alavaa* 

- \ V (Janaa\ 1963, p. J7) 

A cloaa raviaw of hlatdry (BurgiMin, 1969) » (Bullock, 1970) fhowa claarly groaa 
inatucaa of ayth naking tiad to tiia aalf Intaraat of ^laro^Anaricaaa aa a long 
tarv pattara« 1ha.problan waa panraaiira and Indodad ill paella of color. 

" ■ . ■ ' •' ■ • ■ 

Along vlth liMtlUty c«m contMpft «ad ptojodlco m osaapllflod by 

auMroos Yiclouoly ■ racist statctents lacltidt^l-fir works >boae Calif omls 

vrlttan during tha parledoaf JMnr 1849, Etm. tha aora balancad vrltar 

^aoeh as H. H. Braeroft ec^ vrlta In th< 1880's that, Va do not know 

why tha Dlggar> Indians of^Ca^fomiia war*, so shahbll7:t^aatad by natvra; 

/• why, with ouch fair swrtotta^gs^ -thay wara^i^|^ aueh lowar In tha 

aeala tf Intalllganea than 'tiiair ^alg^ors^y-'Tfotbas, 1968, p. 59) ' 

; ■ . - '. , ' -..^ ■ ' 

X- > iacant stadias In. East Ai^lca hawa <nneoTarad ^soaa draaatlc Infornatlon 

abottC tha aptltnda of Black African chlUran aiid deeoaant tha gvoss arrors of 
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MMMors iiho SM color ami IntelUgonct as rolatod. Hoir«vor, vtry Uttlo 
. ateoBtion la paid to thase atudlaa. which run conplataly countar to tiie 
■* "aelantlflc** hypotheaM and coaelailotta of aaeh achelara aa ir tutor Jaaaaa and 
* Uehacd Banataln. "7^ 

. EstanalYa work o^ tha phyalologlcal daralopMnt of Toung chlldran 

baan dona by Karealla '^bar In East Africa, iudnly aMng tha% . 
Baganda, vhUa atudylng tha af fact of Kwaahlorkor sn l»fanta. 
. Owhtx alao colloctad dau .on a nonMrVoweh pattam of African: 
ehUdran. Daring- thla tla^ aha baeam awara of tha fact that. ' ^ ' 
African Infantt vara battar davalopad phyaleally than thalr Ettropaan 
coontarparta. Bardaacrljptlon of tha Afrlcan«chll4 la par^phraaadt ■ 
On tha flrat day tha African child- la abla to hold hla haad whlla 
In a alttlng poalUon.ant la. abla to focus his gasa. At four aontha 
ha alta wlthoat aupport and*^ laan forward and ragaln hla ballmca. 
' "tanda upright on his own at alght ndatha and ia abla to walk at 

^tan aenths. At alavah aentha tha' child- can pick up a SMill cbjact 
uaing his thu^ and indax fingar. At fourtaan abn&a ha can run. * 
■ ' V - ' . •■ ' ■ • ^ \ > 

<>*<b«r found- that tha African child not only aafalblta rapid phyalcai 
davalopaant but la alao abla to coaaunicata with otbira at a youngar 
M** He aaaaa to hare graatar ability to adapt hlaaalf to tha objaeta 
» around his and uae thaa qulckar. At tha aga of aix aohtha tha^Afrlcan 

. child la two or thraa aontha ahaad of hla Eoropaan countavpart.' 

(Evana, 1968, pp. 29-30) , 

Othar draaatlc axai^laa which do not follow tha pradlctlona for paopla of 
color and which ara baaad upon aaaasaaanta of lAtalliganca, which ara darlvad 
froa axiating. atandardisad IQ taati and blaaad b^vloiii^. fclanca, ara vary 
intaraating. Thay dasarra our doaar scarutiny. ' ■ 

Loranso 1\imar (1969). for axaapla, followad a noabar of **axpart linftulats'* 
.in tha atody of tha Gullah or Gaaehae dlalact whitli la apokan by Afro-Aaerieans 
and .thair daacandants along the Atlantic coast froa Gaorgatown, Sduth Carolina, 
to tha northam boundary of Florida, on both aalnland and aaa lalanda. The main 
thrust of acholarly opinion,, up to the tiae of Hirner'a' atudy, was that the* 
Qillah dialect was slaply the African* a best effort to copy the "niaby-talk** that 
'was .used by Vhlte people during the early period of alavary to coaaunlea|a wlih ^ 

To illustrate this view. Turner quoted Professor George Krapp of. 
Golttttbia Univeralty: , . , . . • . 

Very little of the dialect, however, ' perhaps none of it, is derived 
: froa sojsrces other than English. In vocabulary, in ayntax and pronunr 
^ - elation, practically ail of the f oras of Gullah can be explsined on . 

the baala of Eng].>ish and probably only a little deeper delving would 
' be naceaaary to account for tboaa charketerlatlcs that a^lll seea 
strange'aad aysterlous...Generallzati9na are alvAys. dangaroua...but 
it la reasonably aaf e to aay that not a Single- det^l- of Negro pro- 
' nunclatlon or Negro ayntax can be proved to have any other than an 
Engllah origin. (1\irner, 1969, p. 6)- 

- Ikiniar alao quoted A.'f. Gonzales, edi-tor of aany voluaes o^ Gullah folktales, 
aa fellows t - 

. . ■ • 2-8 ; • .-t 
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SloTMly moA earelMs of spMch, thtt • Oollahs ••lied mpm th^ 
p^ftssnt Eiigllsh t^sed by •o«e-of th« ••rly .lettlers end by vhltt « 
••nrasito of tho -r^iltbler colonists » vrepp^d th«lr ioagu^s about 
: it •• irell •• tl ^y could, and, •urich^d with c^rtalnyaxpnsslv^ 
Afrlc^ii iror4«9 it issued tiirough their flat noaia and thick lipa . 
aa ao workable a font of apeech, that it vaa gradoally adopted by 
the other alavea and becaae, in tlae^ the accepted Hetro apee6h of 
the lower diatricta of South Carolina and Georgia*; 1 

/ •••The vorda, are; of courae, not Africwi, for the Afri^can brought 

over or retained only a few words of his' Jungle tcn^e. and even, 
. rtheae few are by no neana authenticated as part of the original 
' acant baggage of the "Negro slavai. ' \ 

/ • • •What^ becaae of ' thia Jungle apeech, why ao few words ahould have 
]' aurvlv^, is a syatery. For, even after freedoa, a few iLitive 
' African;a of the later ii^rtation were still living on thlp Carolina 
Coaat|^ and. the old fanlly aervanta often spoke, during and after the ^ 
war, df native Afrlcana they had known. For a while they Wepeated 
«any talea that cane by word of mouth from the Dark Continent, «««. 
thfy aeemed to have picked from the mouths of their African brothers 
. not a aingle Jiingle word for the'^enrichmmt of their own speech. 

; ' , (!R*mer, 1969; p^. 7-8} . 

Nc^ of Turner's predecessors ("expert l^guista**) seemed to understand the. 
almple^neceaait;jr -df becoming acquainted %rith the African language spoken by the 
Africans brougWt to South Carolina and Georgtg^-nornwtth-t^^ of Afrlranw , 

In parte of the New Vdrld other than the United Statea. Yet they feltUuite com- 
petent to write acho^aeliLpapera' about the Gullidi. There are perfect parallels 
with croaa-cultural aaaeasors (psychometrists) today. 



^ Another reason that IHarner^a predecessors were not able to get tru]e iniEorma- 
tion about Gullah ia that. 



. when talking to strangers, the Gullah Negro ia llke^ly to use speech 
that ia easentially fogU^H in vocabulary. • .Itf first recordings of 
the speech of the Gullaha contain fewer African words by far than 
those I^made i^en I Was no longer a stranger to them. | . 

^ (Turner, 1969, p. 12) ^; 

, • ^ ^ ' ' *i 

A atrlking example of the auperfleial^ inter aetiona of previous "scholars** with 
the Otllah Negtoea ia that^altiiough aome of the early inveatigatora believed 
thitt, "th^ Jkhew the Gullah intimately," not, one observed^ any African peraonal 
namea among/ the Gullah! Yet Turner found that: ' I ' 

Theae namea are so numerous, both on the sea islands and on tke main- 
land nearby, that It is difficult for one to cpnceive of an Inveati- 

. gatoir not observing; them. It is true that in almost all of their 
dealings with !^ite people the Gutlahs used^ their English naiie, if 
they had ai^. Many,, however, had not been given an English name. At 

* school the children are not allowed to use their African nam^ because 
;|^e teacher, who is usually not a native ialander, 'supposed that they 
are nonaenpe words and refuses to. record them. If the chUdlhas no 



laglltih. CMM, the teacher will give hia one... If, therefore, a field 
worket does not crae in contact with these people in their hoses, but 
■•'•^7 consults the class rolls of teachers or other ^records, he will 
tssuM that they have only English naaes. (p. 12) ^ ♦ -7 

ApproslMitely^-150~pag«s o£-Gullah personal_,iu«esjare l isted In Itomer 's work! 
Itaraer** strUciiig auccess in getting at the truth only~underacores~the tfadmomt 
«Bd eentlnulni alsassessaent which occurs In cross-cultural settings. Arrogance 
about «a«*s own expertise in these jsettlngs and ignorance of the experience base 
of p«opl« who are assessed is the basis for gross error. ' . 

"- • ■ -. ' ■■ . ; 

/• Another exaaple of- Incorrect assesAMnt based upon a biasi|d viewpoint, was 
the MTly Investigators of tlte Dogon of Hall,. who characterised thea as the most' 
baelofacil sace in the regi^ and "one of the beet eMfplek of prl»lti1re savagery^ 
(Orianle, 1965,- p. 1)1 The investitatoi^s i^parently were uneonsclovsly labued 
with. » belief :ln their 8uperio]rity that;^%hlbit«d their «apaeity to conduct 
coipstent assesMsnts. Grlaule^ hoiiave^v; was. able *o overcoae this ethnocentric 
Hi l aS f to fain ihm rnnMAmu>^ gf y< TT^g«_j.T^^rt , and to «btaln hard, data based 
^ttpea Uataaintt before^he^reached an opinion. The ^ers .authorised OgotemU, 
a wise old mn, a .for»er4»witer who had been blinded ^ an accident, to insect 
Grianle in^he Dogon. belieriiy^^M. Griaule was aaased when t > , 

In a seties of i^nforgettabii^^-ejmversatlons on thirty-three successive 
days, he laid bare the frasMworl^of^liOrld systea,.the knowledge of 
which will revolutionise all accepted^^ about iSfentallty of 
^ Africil^ and of prlnltive people in general>>..^(Griaule,.1965, p. 2) 

^In the preface- to his book, the rcsul^ts of Griaule's patient observations 
rare described as follows: ' ^ " '^^"V^ 

The Africans: with whoa we have worked' in the re«^ion~^of the ' 
. ' - Upper Niger, have systems of signs which run into thousands, 'their 
own systeas of astronoay and cylindrical-aeasureaents^ aethods of 
calculation and an extensive anatoalcal and physiological ^ovledge, 
«■ well as a systeaatic pharnScopoeiaV^.' The principles underlying their 
social organization find expression in clalasifications which eabrace 
many manifestations of-^nature,. and these foipn a systea in which,' to 
take examples, plants, insects, textiles, games igid flt^s txi dis- 
trilSuted categories that can be further divided ,"nuaerically expressed, 
aiid related to one another. It is on these same principles 'tliat the 
political and religious authority of the chiefs, the family system 
and"* Judicial rights reflected notable in kinship and marriages, have 
been established. Indeed, all Ithe activities of the daily lives of 
individuals are ultimately based upon thea. (Griaule, ,1965, p, .XV) 

The following are exaaples of the saae thing here in the United States. How 
easy it'secas to be to forget what was once known. ^ 

Cherokee education, past and presjBnt is one, of the most reaarkable 
kxaaples of adaptation and accoapllshaent hy< any Indian tribe in the 
United States. Their record provides evidence of the. kind, of results 
^ which ensue when Indians truly have the power of self-determination: 

A constitution which provided for coort representation^ Jury trial, and 
. a right to vote, for all those over 18; a system of taxation which 
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supportjtd such servlcM as eduestion and road construction; an aduca«* 
o tlonal systta which produced a Charokaa population ninety percent liter- 
ate in Its native language and used bilingual naterirls to such an extent 
that OkliihoM Cherokees had a higher literacy rate than the White popular 
tlott of either Texas or Arkansas; a system of higher education vhiA vas; 
together ^lirith the Choc tav nation and had more than 200 schools and 
1? — — — acadei ri>es» a n d ntn t nuMrpus graduates to Eastern colleges; the publica<» 

tlon ^ f a widely -read bilingual newspaper~that was in the 1800 's before. « 
/I the Federal Govemnent took control dr-thyCherofcees^-af £>ir*^^ ^ 

, , ' .1' ■ * - * 

The recprd of Cherbkees today is proof of the tragic results of sixty 
yeirs of White control over their affairs i Ninety percent of the . 
Cherokee faailies of Adair County, Oklahoout are on welfare; ninety ?! 
percent of the Choctaw Indian population iniicCurtain County, Oklahona /' 
live below the poverty line; forty (percent of adult Cherokees are func* 
tionally^ Illiterate; and: the Cherokee* dropout rate in public schools is 
as hi^ as seventy-f ive percent*.' (United States Senate, 1968) 

Kecrat discovirles (Ainsworth, 1973), (Beyl^y, 1965), (Cole, 1974), (Klienfeld, 
1973), (Labov, 1970), (Uvi-Strauss, 1966), (Senna, 1973), (Whorf, 1956) regarding 
the conplexl ties of thinking and ^culture among peoples previously thought to be 
backward have revealed^ that tke backwardness most often has rested withiihe in\ss« 
tigsrtors who described them, as^ backward rather '^an with the subjects of the inves- 
tigation* That competent cross-cultural studies are complex and difficult, has been • 
documented by maiqr anthropologists* This cultural encapsulation and blais of 
scholars is a major Impediment to the recognition of truth* A superficial approach'^ 
to cross-cultural research .,1s a sure guarantee that the truth will not be discovered* 

Herskovits (1966).*iilustrated the error of unsophisticated and superficial 
assessment In relation to Afro-Americans in America* Thirty years earlier, when 
lie was first attracted to studying them, he found that: 

***Such hypotheses as had been developed '^concerning the nature asxd 
functioning of New World Ne^o societies were based on assumptions 
that denied any signif£cant role to one of the historically Involved 
coBqionents, th e Afr ican* **Th^ese biases, however, when made explicit, 
turned* out to be no more than a series of nyths, albeit myths which, 
made up a system which functioned significantly to validate a sub^ 
stantial segment of thought concerned with the nature of racial and 
cultural differences* t* It is not necessary here to repel^t t^ proofs 
that destroy the arguments of those who, scholars of repute, not only 
.accepted ihem but also gave thiese myths the suppdftL^of seemin(^3f" 
tenable documentation from analyses that were couchMl:n^ttie termi- 
nology of science^ As with any system of this kind, the argumentii 
collapsed when put to the test of fact*** (p.* 125) 

Intelligent scholar^ should recognise immediately^ the gaping limitations of 
all culturally constructed perspectives and tools, particularly IQ tests, and 
culturally unsophisticated observers* ' ^ 



Th« r««l pity lii.W thinking about "aptitude" Is that we seen.contln- 
uoasly to Ignore ■uccessful learning under optlnm Inetruetlonal conditions 
as « seuroe for Tslldatlon of predictions. For eunple,.our educational 
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ps]^lM»logl«ts hare s^own alaost no Interest In one of the aost dramatic d^MMi* 
stratlOM of . minority ability to date; Project SEED has been carried out With 

p heae w ea al^succesj In the Unlted^States and In foreign countries since 1970. 

/ ■ ■ ■"' ' • -. - • . • 

; Bverjnffaere, the story Is the same about Project SEED, Fifth and sixth 
grade students, idLthln a very short period of tine, ^dtedly pef form-complex 
f^i^matltemfttiealr^peratlons sucK.aa the-multlva llcatlon of^ large numbers In their 

/ heads, working letarithM and dblnj* exponentiation. Most often, these studMts . 

'are from, poverty areas.. They make up the population tha> has been described as 
unmble to learn." liuiy are seeti as "educationally handicapped" and. It has been 
suggested. Incapable of ♦'level twp reasonlngr" But, (cognitive level)' like the 
bo^lebm* who, contrary iS-the l^itws of aerodynamics. Is able to*' fly, these chlld- 
. res, fortunately, are unaware that they cannot "fly," and they have a multiethnic 
grditp of teachers who ai^e^also unaware that they cannot "fly." These teachers do 
— got "cop out" by claiming "nutritional defleits," "cultural dlffexeace," "emlture 
5f jwverty," "single-parent families," "low aptitude," "blllnguallsm," of "emotlonU. 
; aandieaps as professional excuses. .They consistently produce these extriurdlnary 
• / results. • ■■ . • 

In an evaluation by the Northwest Regional Labora^ry, Project SEED was shown 
to be superior to the regular program In producing arithmetic gains; but the . 
rmaarkable part of .this evaluation Is that the arlttdietlc gains were, simply a iy- 
product of the SEED program''whlch ''concentrates on adlvMiced mathematlics. On 
May 9, 1968, Dr. George E. Backus, Profesaor -df Geophyalci at the University of 
. California, San Diego, wroJte to the San Diego Bpard of Education as follows: 

On May B^at the University of Caiifomla, San Diego, I attended * 
Mr. W. F. Johntz' demonatratlon of the techniques he used to teach 
algebra to second and fifth grade students In his program of Special 
Elementary Education for the Disadvantaged 'SEED' . He simply taught 
-* fifth grade dass^from Logan Elementary School for fifty ^nutes. 
To say. that I was impressed with the tesults Is an understatement. 
Children with obvious language problems responded correctly and 
cnthuslmstlcally and asked vety shrewd, insightful questions. Today 
J. visited the Logafi-El^ientary School and saw a second class, fourth 
V grade, do equally well with equal enthusiasm in their ra ^uUt classroom. 

• ••Mr.' Joimtt has undoubtedly <4ie8erlbed to you his success in Berkeley 
where he st^s his mathematics program has led children to greatly f ^ >^ 
Improve their performancexln other^ubjects^ My only information about 
these "side effects" comes from Ar\ Johnts, but my direct obsenrit^on 
indicated clearly that the children do ^grasp concepts whlcff aSifS my 
undergraduate mathematics students at Wll.T. were vague about and that 
the qhildren show a genuine intellectual curiosity which I would be 
glad to see more widespread among our graduate students at the \ . 
Dhiversity of California at San Diego^ 

It would seem that when children learn so dramatically, and when this is not ' 
predicted by the results of standardised assessment processes or tests for Intelll- 
. gence, that the faulty processes, faulty tests, and the faulty assessors themselves 
would become the object of severest scrutiny. But, interestingly enough, the 
t*a«f al reception of Project SEED by our profession has been to Ignore iti 



It is not iftlvays dear to userst decision makers^ and (lie public lii^ general, 
that In the history of assessMnt ve find that standardiged tests have been eo^loyed 
sore often for political and econoaic reaaens than for psychological reasena. All 
Chat"^ heceeeary to denonstrate this fact is to reviev the origin of the *mud for 
peydiologioil .luid ediicational asseesflMnt. For escavplei I ' ^ 

Alfred Binet, an experi»^tal psychologist, was also an activist against 
the linexaained pedagogy of his time* In 1899 he Joined vithi teachers and * 
" ''others in forming a free society for the psychological study of children* 
Bine t^s gr oup studied educational problens ariflilng from the coapulsory 
schodrrKtaainee^lay of lyi vhich kept-aH-dijLldrett in schools ^ ^ includ^ L 
Igg those unable to respond to the^ standard curriculuauand those fros- 
lover class backgrounds. . He advocated special classes for those unable 
^o profit from the regular, curriculun, tnd ixL 1904 was condssidned with . 
Theodore SiAon to select childten. who would prove edupable under jipecial 
conditions • The large nuaber of children «fa6 failed and who were over ' ^ 
age for their grade provided one natural criterion n^isure for the devel* 
ppMnt,of the age scale in the Binet•SisM»ll^ test« 

The Binet tests^wefe originally validated by showing that their scores' 
differentiated children who did well in school fron those who did poorly. 
Many of the latter were working and lower class children who were forced 
" into the schools by conpulsory attendance "laws . (Levlne, p. 230) • - - - 

^ ^ t Italics Mine] . 

In a very real sense one can follow the history of social issues in Aaerican educa«-^ 
tion by following the history of standfirdised testing. For exanple. Levins points 
out further that the grade level organisation of school did not always exist in 
America. The grade systea was de^elp^ped in response to thk problem of edupatiftg 
a gro^ng population. In this climate standardised tests were welcomed. School 
super;tntendent William Hkrris is credited with developing the modem grading system 
which is organised by years and quarter years of work, with pupils moving throu^ 
on the basis of regular examinations. According to Levinot Harris^ system was 
formally endorsed by the National Educational Association's Department of School 
Superintendents at its annual meeting in 1874. At about that time compulsory school 
attendance laws were passed in many states (Levinot 1976^ p. 231) ^ According to 
Levine^ at the turn of the century between 20 and 50. percent ^f the pfublic school ^ 
children were two or more years behind grade placement. Students had to mbve 
through the system- in groups at the same time. A promotion system which required 
an examination procedure emerged. The age-grade system had other effects as well. 

Cahpon presents evi<ience that up to the early 1800' s the educational 
literature emphasized the problem of poor teachiiig. It was only after - 
the emergence of the age»grade system that the c6pcept of a learning 
disability appeared. Teachers C9uld think of children progressing at^ 
individual paces before the emergence of formal age norms. After an 
external step itandard was established, children who did not meet it 
were viewed as having sT learning disability. Moreover, if the teacher 
, was evaluated by the number of children who met the standardt slow ■* 

^learners became threats to the teacher, and needed to' be removed from 
the normal setting. Special classes adapted to solve these problems 
soon led to stigpatisation of children. 
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Practice of retention in grade was a consequence of tHe~ige grading 
syatea, but research dating to 1911 showed that with its inplications 
of personal failure and disgrace, it was not helpful and was probably 
•harafttl. (Uvine, 1976, p. 231) 



U^rlae docuMnts the continuing interest of policy nkers in exaainations. He 
^2ii**'** ^ • quarter of- a century before 1900 and for twenty years after 
. 1900, schools and many coonunities were at the xenter of class and political con- 
fUbts, The native-born Protestant, both aiddle and upper class,, failed in their 
n««Vt« to eUainate corruption and to take politics out of th» school. Their 
opponents were the big city bosses where cctostituencies were, according, to Uvlne, 
-.J**;'* -I*aUan Catholic,-and Eastern European Jewish lower class-iiiiigrants*— 
who had flooded the cities." The chief issue at stake was the control of the 
increasingly larger budgets for salwriei and buildings, and the appointMnts of 
teachers, principals, and adainlstrators. 

During this tiae, tests of "Intelligence" or "IQ" and "achieveaent" were also 
" ■ beli^ utUisad throughout the w^orLT. ka exaainatlon of the eyolution of those' ' 
ptraeticas, is Instructive. For exMple: 

Intn^t in testing in Englaiid arose in a slailar'cllaate of political 
conflict. At the tiae that foraal tests were adopted (about 1924), 

was a substantial problea in adaission to secondary schools, 
because th ere were insufficient places or scholarships ^ Despite the 
labor party policy of secondary education for all. 'Se tader swply 
of. places in school led to selection rather than to^Maejaate expan^ 
. aiSE* i« *He secondary fchools. . (Levlne, 1976) (italics ainej 

f ' , > ' , 

The interest in testing grew in England, therefore, at the tiae when there was a 
serious political p.*obl^ in the provision of education for all. In the history 
of education, the widespread developaent of high|.y.speciali2ed "reaedial" school 
prograas, ran reaarkably parallel to the developaent of population pressures on 
the school and to efforts at school integration. For exaaple, it would be lapor- 
test to explore the relationship between the growth of spedel aducation and 
standardized testing as school practice and the iapleaentation of the 1954 
Supreae Court decision outlawing, school segregation. A siailar question alght be 

. —VmA regarding any likely connection between StVpped up activity In school 4nte 

tration through busing and ^e eaergence of the "notion_of "learning disabilities." 
. (Sehragg and Divoky, 1975) It is certainly clear froa visits to schools in aost 
large urban areas that alnoriitt' populations have been represented disproportion- 
ately to th^ir imagers in tljie^eneral population in "lower tracks" anaf-in special 
<daaaes for the "leaming^dieabled". or "aenully retarded.". The real clinches in 
the arguaent about the.t'fest as a non-pedagogical device cbaes when we look *at" the 
fact that professional literature is silent concerning the lack of positive gains 

application of aassive standardized testing to "learning dis- 
ablod populations. There is ao evidence to indicate that students get better as 
a consequence of "diagnoses and prescriptions" froa the vast aajority of standard- 
ised testing which is corjaiicted. It is critical that if assessaent in education 
is used, the first priority aust be the improvement of instruction, and not the "* 
rationalization of the lack^f instruction. ' 

It can never be overlookfcl that the standardized testing of "aptifde" was 
.bom in .the woab of a period where the oppression of alnorlties waa legitimated. 

o ' ■ . ■ . 34 - 
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- - In It w, r »Iittou«-<nd-phtlo»ophic*3U>elief,-«oel«l ««nctioii,._ 

•lonal praetle* of •ducatlont pvyehology and the other behavioral sslencea as «ell. 
(Thorns and Slllen, 1972) Leon Kaaln, ChalrMn of the DepartsMnt o!e ^syeholocy at 
Princeton Vniversity has written: ^ 

• " '* " ■ ' ■ \ . \ • ■ 

The IQ test in America, and the way we think about it, ha,i been 
fostered by me^ connitted to a particular social view.. Tliat view 
includes the belief that those on the bottom are genetically inferior 
victims of their own inmiteble defects. The consequence Uas been 
that the IQ test has served as an instrument of . oppressioiji against 
the poor-<-dressed in the trappings of science, father thaik politics. 

" (Kamln, ji974) 



" spite >f this beginning, the assess'ment •^aby" must not be thrown out with 

-the bath. It is .very important that the process of assessment be developed so that 
we have the fullest ^possible undeTsUnding of student behavior and how the inters 
-action of school e]q)erlence and student behavior affect each other. This means 
that assessment^must be tt^ore than testing. It does not mean that sUndardised 
tests must be eliminated. But, it does mean that sUndardised tests must be built 
so tKat real differences are not obliterated and real similarities ase npt 
Overlooked. The, standardized test owes its greatest debt to the real world; not 
to the maintenance of or conformity to the rules of standardized tests or to 
support for the preferences of the designers of ei^eriments. , 
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FundMnntal Conildratlons for CroM Cultural A«««««— nt ^ 

» * ■ 

^jr-wK^us attmtloft to eroas-eultural assMsatat attmpts will rcvaal 
^•aetlit how cwi^lax and difficult this proeass Is. Ip addition to wny hlstor- 
;^leal blimdkra as eltad abovir,. tha rasttlts for a tliraalstatttral group^hra ' 
thfir MwlroaMntiil eoodltlona'cttansa. For axaapla, Syas (1971) points out that 
Char* ara easas in which tha parfonunea of chiJLdran fails to follow jtha thaorat- 
ical otnra. Ha eitas a atudy which was dona in Barlaa.and Koxbury, Haw York. In 
tha saeood, third, and fourth gradaa, thara wara no aignlficant diffaraneaa fooiid 
batMM tha M ealiad "culturally daprlirad'* childran and othars. A study in * ' 
loatoB.ihowad that tha ao.eallad '*culturaUy->daprlvad** childran in tha saeond 
frada actually raid allghtly battar than tha 'Wddla claaa** childran, although tha 
difteaaeaa wara not statistically significant. Latar in Boaton, howavar, in tiia 
. fif th and sixth gradas, tha axpactations bagan to com trua and tha **cultttraUr- 
daprlirad^ chlUran bagan to faU bahind and by tha aighth grada tha diffaraneaa 
wat^a large and dapr cut. By than as Ryan says, '*1ha parforaaaea of tha ehlUran 
haa finally baan dada to fit tha thaory,** Than Ryan poinU out tha parados in tha 
whola situation. In tha aarly gradas whan, prasuMibly, tha *ffact of tha bona 
background and tha ''cultural daprivation" or "advantaga** ara graataat, Uttla or 
no diffarsncaa in raading parforMmea batwaen childran ix^ two dif^farant kinds of 
schools appaar. HowavfT,. four oi fiva yaars latar whan tha Influanca of tha school v 
. haa had a chanea to taka ef fact tha "culturaUy-daprivad** ehilcl ahovs his axpactad 
raading dafieitA. Undar such circuastaneas, ia it tha bona or tha school that 
causas tha problw? 

It is rmti ihtarasting that Europaan and American scholars have axpariancad- 
ao aneh intarast in recant world history in the "iniaita abiUty** of both "prini- 
tiva** paopla and so called "di«advantaged people.** Intense interest has been dis-' 

* played aapecially in areas where, colonisation has been in effect. For en^>le, ... 
in tha aarly 1900 *s (Evans. 1970>. work w an do n e in South Africa in an attenpt tb' 

vdetaraine the educational "potential" of Africans.' In 1915 and 1916 C. T. Loraa 
gtva a aeries of nental testa to Africana, Asiana, and Europeans in South Africa, 
He found, that the African was "rcaarkably inferior** to both the Asian and the 
European, ' Nhil^e the Africans scmred lower than the Asians, he ruled out langua^ 
as having ^any aignificant'effectsV in view of the fact that-Engliah waa the second 
language f^r both the Asian and African. Loraa felt that the "inferiority** could 
be repaired by the utilization of "ael^tive breeding." By thiav neans the educa- 
tional potential of the African could ie t^ised. South Africa is « colonial 
country that haa a stake in the aaintenaiiee of White minority rule. Such rule haa 
been Juatified there, in pert, on the baalk of an alleged "inferiority" of the 
Afrien. 

Even while there have been aajor and cont^ing abusea in the area of cross- 
cultural asaessaent, aany investigators have paidxattention to the confusing; 
results which ire obtained when attempting to appl^lne^unents for, the assesssment 
of aptitude, idiich were deyigncd in one culture, to HPple from another culture.. 
For axaaple, Bernard >iotcutt (Evans, 1970) noted that Vhen he administered the 
Raven's Progressive-Matcl^esiJest to Zulus, the autiatital diatributiona for 



Mm «ad BurepMM were quite different. The dlstrlbutloii for* the Zulu v«f 
poflitlvar alMmd while for the Eiaropeaii, It wee negativolr sk«ired$ thue it 
WM-Mt-poMl^U -Statistically, uflag normal asstniptiens. to eoapare the scores - 
obtained across groups. . Also In (Evans, 1970} C7 C. Scbti in the Sodsn Is _ 
reported to have atteaptM to test Afriesito Vitii a foreign verbal test, and ^ 
feoad that tha translations were invalid and unreliable, ifheraupon he devised 
his own tast which he baskd upon two principles, first,, the iteiii used should 
be wholly suited to the child *s environaent. and second, the nrssentttion'or ^ 
these itSMS aust sui t the environaent— in other words, tha child anst m^ars'tsnd 

i» Mlf* to do. Other inv—tl— atieh mm n. a- Hmmf '^9mmnm~ ivirK^ 

found that tha. cuttoral characteristics of the Zulu had to be tsken into eonsldara- 
tied as teats are davisod. For exsapla, Zulus were -found not to ba tias cbascioos 
.and did not work for spaed, yet the results of asny; tests are partiallr intsrprated 
OB the^basls of how long the subject took to coapleta it. Also, the Zulus miea to 
answer jquestioRS. only, when they ere sure they know'tiie answers ratiier than be wiU- 
ittg to aake a guess. ^ 

Soaa intaresting concrete, exnples of how test questions tske on aeaning, 
unique and spaelflc to a glvei[i culture are cited in (Evans, 1970). tn a sbidy of. 
the effective language on color perception Verona Harris noted that the word **red** 
In- the Zulu language is used to denote all colors, dark broim through yellow. 
Then she asked the question, "does this indicate that Zulus ara deficient in color 
discrlaiaation?** To test her hypothe^s^she used rural and urban Zulus and natehed 
the* with Hhltaa. She showed both groupreolor cards and asked thea to identify 
the colors. Although the Zulus initially called aU cards *'red,** when questioned 
further they were able to dlscrialnate the colors by associating the color with 
soaethint la the environaent that they knew, f^ sxsaple, '*Thls is the color of ay 
father's hut, or this is the color of ay uncle's largest cow.** It is Inportant to 
note that the Zulus could aake these distinctions although thejre were no words 
present in the 'Zulu's language fo^ those colors. In fact, "Zulu children showed 
a finer discriaination ability from brown to yellow and black to white thfn the 
groups of white children. The blue-green series was dlscrialnatcd equally well by 
both groups.** Based upon these findings, Hsrrls cmfchiAtd that the classification 
of color is nade sccording to cultursl dtnand and ffiiat these classlflpitions are 
a ccurat ess long as they relate to cultural ne^s. ^ ' . 

There Isnuefi^lMM to be done sccording to Marie Knapan (Evans, .1970). No 
psychologist has yet instigated the dala which her African coUeague# and stu- 
dents often aake regardingN^he perception of aarkings on doaestlc aninsls, bl^s, 
leaves, plsnts and so forth that, occur in very fine deuil at a very early age. 
bapan also ashtions a dancelwhleh she Infers requires the highest level of cogni-^ 
tiva. skill. The principal iftithor has also played (poorly). . >d witnesssd this dsnce 
asny tiaCh. Ksupan descri^a it as follows t Nofthsm Algerian girls and girls in 
Ghana who play the gaae ih which the dance steps of the leader at the center of s - 
ring of girls are studUad'by those on the ootslde in an sttsapt to aatch.thea. It 
beceaes dear thst if4he lesder has only ten.' variations, •b« b«i factorial ten 
peranutlons of st^ in which- the player on the outside ring aust perceive, ^ 
learn and then prfSTlct. To the Western eye, unaided by a high-speed cmera, this 
task is all butyiaposslble. Yet the gsae is playsd by African girls of sU sges. 
Knapan also iMmts out that assessment of the whole =rea of affect aay very well 
be slighted b/ atteapting to use s language of one culture in order to aake 
assassasats/ln snother. Therefore, ^oaparlson will be Halted to s restricted . 
doaaiin of yeognltive** behavior. One can only speculate about whas^ happens when 



tophistlMttd factorial or^sealiae; taehaiqutti art .applltd to doaalaa that are 
rastrietadMor om population ^but vhieK My ba global for anoth|ir« ..^ 

j^eholara nbo do croaa-^ltural aaaaaamant "fraquaatly appear to aklp hm^^ 
rlAdly paat tha fttndanantal quaation of iihattiar a xivaa eoMtraet can ba thought 
oT^lilflBgAmivaraal applicability. For axaapla, vaatam paychologieal eonatrueta 
'foc^^latalligaaea way hmtt. no MMiiiigful dafinltlou In anothar ao^laty, aapaeially * 
^ alMa thaa^ eonatrueta ^iK^at of tan ara producta of tiia yaatarn nifcd and not of 
obaainfd bahiayior , Ot^aatonally Intaatiiatora aaam not to daal vith tha paopla 
Ittvolvad at all, and iaal priaarily vitb eonatrueta and aacond uand infomation 
about paopla. Zdomt (1975) takaa Sigprndnrraud to taak for hla^ etoia^eultutal 
.aaaaaaAant; or rathar eroaa^eultural apaculationa^ in Tbtan and Taboo. Idovu 
pe£nu out that Fraud^drav tha noat haavlly upon tha '^fantaatie yaana^ of 
fraaarU Goldan Bouth and on Robartoon*a n^th, Rallaion of tha Saaitaa vhich vara 
principal mong hla aocirca booka. Idovu tiian aaka, Ifov vhat.or vho-haa baan 
paydioanalyaad;^.thaory, no dodbt, ainea Fraui and ^prinitiW**. ^an had nairar nat, 
^^s^ had avar antarad hla clinic.^ (pp. 38-39) 

/ ' ~ ^ - - - ^ ^ 

Ona of tiia major problwa.in croaa-cultural aaaaaaaant in gaparal, partlc* 
ularl]r in tha ctroaa-cul^at^aaaaaanant of **intalllianca,** la a fact ,rapor tad in 
atii4y af tar atudy in tha litaratura; anl that la tha Y^ariatlon ^amona aubjacta in 
taotitation> Intaraat^ or yilllnanaaa to particlpata fraaly in rai^aareh atudi4a. 
For ^fxavipfa, (Eirana7jl97^^ that ona of tha graataat difflcultiaa. vhan ' 
Intatviavlng AfricanaiiriRi^ln^^ of nany of tha« to raport their aim 
Ittpraaalona, -faallnga and even actiona. ISiay nay ba villlng to provide informal 
tion but aiwply ba unaola to axpreaa thaMalTaa thrbugH lack of practice in altua- 
tiona iihlch raacnble interrlava. It nay even be that faallnga a&d Iflvraaaiona we 
tiMHight to ba rf port^able verbally in any praciae aanaa only in a Waatam, wrd- 
dependant ealtuiira; 'ln,f^«t, it la anything but clear that ^ord-therapy** in 
Haatam culture la aa productive in giving inaight about feelinga aa night appear 
to }f% the caae. Baatide (1971) reporta that tha Maroona of Janalca are nore aacre*. 
tlve>«nd retiring with a tendency to conceal their aocial cue tone froa the curioaity 
of ethnographer a • They are deacandad from the Afrleana yho revolted at the tine of 
t^e ialand occupetion by the Engliah in 1739. ^Thay narry only themaelvea...and 
rnSae to receive visitor a ^unleaa the latter, are accrapanled' by thiir own people.** 
Clearly t the villlng participation of all aubjacta cannot be asaunad in any invea- 
tlgation of hunan behrfior. • 

John* Hplt (1969) polnta out tha^t even under the beat of drcunatimcest irLth 
cloae congruence bedreen the culture of ^the aaaeaaor and the peirscn being asaeaaed, 
there la atill a najor coanunication problen betveen the aaaeaaor and the peraon 
being aaaeaaed, ^ 

Thua^ evei if we all» including little children^ knew our own thoughts 
tiie teating aituation vould^have tvo grave defects inraisediably built 
into it. The first stens from the llnltation of language. The teeter 
can naver^ even if he vanta to^ and he nay not alvaya vent to^ fully 
expreaa in the worda of his question^ what it la he wants to find out; 
while the anawerer cannot vholly ajq^reaa hla answers, or what h« wants 
to reply r The' second defect ariaea; fron the fact that in almost any 
queationing aituation, there la an element of judgnent and hence, of 
. threat, which nust Influence the thoughta and vorda of the two partiea. 
^^e queationar* depending upm vbat he vanta, cannot help to sone 

■ ' . - r J8 • A . " 
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d«8rM pvthlBR |h« rMpoiid«r •Ithar towmrds w piwy frbto th«.eorr^t " 
mawvr. The rMpea:)«r in tura. cannot, hflp ii^tr vliat- th« tistW wntr* 
•ad ag«^, d«p«adiiig on th« s^taatlon, d«eldlng iih«th«r or not to ^<v« 
It toJili. Th«r« is no otfenpo fim^hM, If sobsom a* a.^uMtioii, 
on* ot th« first theaghta of this that nnat pop latoi«f h«fd U, *Hhy . 
la ha aaklng ia thlat' >Miat I'doCfrM' than on «ay dapaad .vary haavUy ■ 
vpon^ ifhat .1 think ha la aftar. ^Rolt, 1969, p. 67) '-^ ' 



low muf atrora in aaaaapMut havf baan aadi aiaply baeauaa of tha fallura' to 
taU Into, aecioiimt tha condition Jbhn Holt 4ascrlhaa abora, ^- J 

Evan «ora fundaMntU'thaifany of thoaa thlnga aboya la tha naad to davalojp 
■ach Mora aophiatlcatlon In crosa-col'tarai asaaaaaant In tha particular ci|aa 
whara thara ia a hlatory of opprjiaalott b^tviia^ two groapa aocli aa that WLtwcan 
miaatr«aa Atro-Aaarlcan and Afro-Aaarlem groapa. Undar aueh cireaMtaaeas, tha 
aaaaaaor frop tha dortCn'aat group bacoaaa avan mora of a aajoc variab^La la tha 
aasMaaaat procaaa. Parhapa no ona haa lUoatratad thla battar than Frants F«a<», 
Hia analyala* ia aatutat 

? Tha coldnisad parcalvaa tha doctor, tha anglnaar^ tha achool taachar, 

^ tha polleaaan, tha rural coastahla, throaith tha hasa of an alaoat 

organic' confuaion. Tha coapulaory rUit by tha-doctor to tha douar. 
^ (cllnic)-la^acadad by tha aaaairi>llng of tha population through tha 
agancy of tha p<dlca.authorltlaa. Tha doctor who arrivia In thla / 
ataoaphar4 of ganaral conatralntis narar a natlva doctor, but alwaya • 
a doctor balonglng^o tha domini^riMclaty and. vary of tan, to tha an^, 

..*In a 'non-colonial s^oclaty tha attitude of a sick man. la tha praaanca 
• of a iwdlcal practitioner la ona of confldenca. The patient truata tha 

doctor t he puts himself in his' hands, ha yields himself to him, ha 
> accepts the fact that pain may be awakened or exacerbated .by the physi- 
cian, for- jthe patient realises that the Intenaifying of auf faring ia^ 
the courae of exanlaatlon may pave the way to peace in hia body. ; At 
time in a i&on-cdlonlal Society doea the patient miattuat hia d^tor/ 

The colonized person who goea to aae the doctor is alwaya diffidaat, ha 
alwaya ahawers in monoayllsblas, gives little in the way of axpUnatlon, 
aaiTaoon arouses the doctor's laipatlance. This attitude la not to be 
coniuaed'with the'kind of •inhibiting fear that patienta usually- feci in 
the doctor 'a presence. We often. hear aaid that a certain doctor haa a 
good bedalde aiuiner, that he puta hia patlents"«t,eaae, but it so hap- * 
• pen^ 1ft the coital altuatlon the peraonal approach, the ablUty to be 
one*a aelf, of establishing «nd maintaining a ^contact/ are not obaarv- 
able. Ihe colonial altuatlon ataadardlsea relationa for it di«lMtaiisaa 
the colonic society in a marked way, (Fiinon, 1965, pp. 121-126) ' 
' ■ : . • . • ^ ' *. 

Fanon, an aatute and akllled obaerver, hka alao turned hia attentipn to the 
Hielplng profeaalonal.** '*A White man addraaalng a Negro bahavea exactly like an 
adult with a child and atarts smirking, -whiaparing, patronizing, cosenlng. It 
is. not one White man,! have watched, but hundreda." (Fknon, 1967,' p. 31) 

Another interesting source ^f 4ata glvea us strong evidence to demonstrate . 
perceptual diatortlon which characterised obaervers during the colonisl 



«n4 •Iwny p«riod. Thlc was the general society of which the behavioral sc'entiat 
ma an Intagral part. • 

For -over half a century it (The Minstrel Shov) reMined the nost 
pCirtilar.entertainsMnt fom in the v century. .« ' , 

With its inaaes of Metroes shaped by white e«pactations aa^ deairea 
. eod net by black realitiea . Minstralav and if latf g«HUv.'«iee—«r«. 

like TJncle Rema' and fJmon and Andy/ deeply eabeddad eiurie«t«r«a< 
^of Bladca into AiMrican popular culture. <T»11, 1974, I^efaee) 
.. . - [Italics Mine] 

Mo better exaaple could be given of nisaaseaaMat than the peneatint livact 
of ainatrelsy .in our polarised socUty. Significantly, the apparent need for 
■ittstralay has never been atndied in any aystoMtic way. Tat it is a'TiMt that' " 
for aany iRtltaa, evM in 1976, the ainority peraou that la "aeen** ia a fabrication. 
"J. J.,r of Coodtlnes . Nipwy Russell, Flip Wilson, The Jefferaens, and 
rtnd Saaferd are hardly th«)creationa that would com froa a frae choice of ^ ' 
Afre-Aaericana for priae tiaa televiaion. The aaterlal which they do is aet begted 
far by **the Ghetto.** There ia another intereatlng exaaple. peraonal 'inscrip* . 
tien in a book titled Enoa Africsaiua about an old faithful alava waa found in an 
oU book by the author in a uae^ hooka tore.. It is very revealing.' It illuatratea 
who such aaterial aerves aoat. ' 

. . . « - 

* To Phil . Aa a little aeaento of Rotary aeetings in 

Los Angeles on tiarch '26th. . .My thanks to you<>- 

This little story is a favorite of nine— story of the old, old ?buth 
tJhat is no nore— You, too, will like old Enos for '■his love, loyalty 
^ and. devotion ta his' "folks." 

Many ° thanks to you with best wishes -froa Brya n .* ' " ' . 

The point of .these observations and. quotations ia;. that a general predisposition 
to'vtiw vinoritiea in a particular way has been a part of the aociety for aany 
AsMricanf^incii ita inception. .We hav«§ already ahown that this general aalaiae 
haa aiao infected acholarly activity, and that scholarly activity ia not' indipen- 
dent of the aociety in which scholirahip is developed. Soae investlgatora or. 
aaseaaora have been able to overcope these liaiting conditions. However, the 
condition is too widd^read to be ignored, in behaviocal research on aasessaent. 

In spite .of the fact that oppression has been a aajor force in fact. In 
virtually all areas of the world where activity in the assessaent of the intelJ4- 
gence has beenif ound^ one looks in vain in the profasaional literature for any 
atteapt to jtraar- the. "coloniser" and the ♦'colonised** and the interaction of 
-their reapactive behavioral dynaaies, f»hile considering the results of cross 
cultural asaeasaent of "intelligence." The failure to do thia conatitutes a 
groas enwr for the behavioral scientisjt^^ Recanse of this .failure, frequent 
errors are actually built into the process of assessaent as indicated by the 
exaaples cited of' the atteapt to assess the linguistic behavior of the Gullah« 
and th* intllligence of the l)ogon of Mali. The pontihuing inability of behavioral 
scientists to- >ee condition^ of oppr«ssi-on which aay exist overtly or subtly between 
people, is a aajor factor In the continuing gross aisasseasaeat of people of color. 
As an exaaple, Pettigrew (1964) pointa out a basic isiailarity between the 
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Jtara la GttMaqr nd opprMsad Afre-itMrlc«M. 
- '-* ■" \ ■ - ' /\ K ■ ■ 

profeowl partOMllty ehmii* eraatad by tha Rasla and iadapandafttiy 
Tapfrtad fcy a tsatkmt of paydieloglata and payehlKtriata irtio awrvlvad, 
mm XamsA ehlUlalmaaa aad toul «eeaptaaea of tha 8.S, fnarda aa ■ 
fatter fiyiraa— a «7adt«M •trlkiag alallar to tha ^aiibo*^ eharaetar w 
of tha aootharn alava. Minataasth eaatat]^ raelata raadily balla^ad' 
. th^t tha 'Sairiw'. paraoaaHty aa iabora racial tppa. Tat ao 
^Afrleaa aathropoleglea data avar ahowwl aay paraoaaU^y typa raaaa- 
Uiag '8Mbo»' aad tha ceaeaatratloa eauv mUod tha a^nl^laat paraoa- * 
ality pkttara la % vlda -irarlaty of Caoeaalaai prtaoaara, aor waa **S«ibo*' : 
aaraly a prodvet of '^alavary*- ia tha abatraeti for tha laaa da^aatatlag 
Utla Aaarleaa alava ayataa aavar davalopad aoeh 4. typa. (pp. 13^14) 

^ thlag that la laportaat to aoek-aboat- Pattlgr'avfa axMpla la that bahav^ 
Imral aelaatlata who atodlad thla pha«»aaoa wara thaMoX^ pa latanal part of 
tha ayataa*. Kvaa Vhaa tha ayataa waa fvaetiealaft la ita aoat oppr^ajMi foca,*^ 
aa to prodttca truly blaarra oppraalor* Mwnrlor, tha°b«havloral aelaatlata ifara« 
mabla to racoiataa aae h behavior aa aaaataral aai tba af facta of that b«iiavtbr*oa 
aaaaaaaaat lataraetloBa, if ni«y d^ raeogaisa thla factor, llttla haa com to na 
ia tha Utaratwra to lllvktrata thla polat. Of aqaal iaportaiica la tha fact that 
,a portrait la alaalag. Tfila^^rtr^t «aa drawa by Albart Naa^ (1969)« Tha por- 
trait la that of ••coloaliar" br tha paraoanho irlUlagly or nawlttlafly baaaflta. 
frOK tha oppraaalva «yataa.' Nhlla thla baaaficUry waa aot aaatloaad by Pateigraw 
(abova), that paraoa axhlblu bOharier nfelch la aqaally.'ayataaatlc aadar coodltloaa 
<f*«*»» oppraaaloa. That :ia^ to.aay, tha is.s; ta«»i eoaljd aavar ba a ••natural" 
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flipira. Nor could tj^e aouthersl' alava ovaar bahara iif «r **natural** way. Ihla coa- . 
dltlte af facta what- tha bhaarrar will '*aaa^' ii^eh thay aaaaaa aach oth^r. 

.Ivaa though tha groaa axpraaaloa of oppraaaixa ayataaa may ao leagar ba avl- 
daat« at tha aaaa tlna powerful r^lduala ranala avaa In 1976. Oaa aaad oaly ba 
rapladad. that tha lagal raMsdy for a broadly bMad aagragatlon ia tha Unltad Stataa 
Ay tha Supraaa Court la only a aara quarter 'of a cantur^jr old. Tha aoral raaody 
naa-yat to ha found. Tat, aowhara ii^ eroaa-eultoral ,aiaaaaaiWBt do wa hava a way ' 
of taking lata account ayataaatleally tha affacta on tha bOhavlor of thoaa paych- 
Matriat aaaaaaora who 4ra a part of, an athnic group which banafiu aoat froa a 
gliroa ayataa, ceaparad to thoaa who baaaflt laaat froa a givaa aj^afcaa aa thaaa 

t"***^' raaaareh and aaaaaaaaat. Whila it la elaar that • 

tiia,'p23*laa'^ axtraaaly difficult to aolva, at tha. aaaa tiaa ^tarpratatloaa of 
. fiadlaga aad evoaa-eultural raaaareh, tharafora,' caa ba aada oaly with tha aoat 
asttaaa eau^ioa, aad aot with the reekleaa abandoii which atill la ^ aaior part of 
ataaaardlsad^ aaaaaaaaat. ' 



lha aoelal aelential^auat ba concerned with the queation of objectivity la 
aroaa-cultural aaaaaaaenta. (Ifyrdal, 1969). Howawar, thla eoncara auat ba aora 
thaa the aiapliatlc rota reeitatloa of a ataadard litaay about objactlwity. It 
ia aot aaeugh aiivl^ to aote tliat '*dLl obaer^rara are biaaad.** Syataaatlc attaa- ~ 
tioa to tha preblea auat be given aa aa Iptegrili port of the aaaaaaaaat proceaa* 

'. - 1^*. . ■ ■ " - 
thla point it la aeceasiM^ to lUuatrate aore preelaely the reaaon why 
attention auat ba paid to the aaaeaaor> behavior and therefore, to tha 
of tiM aaaeaaor'on the aaaeaaaent aitiliition. Since there tenda to' be a 
lioaogenalty aaong teaehera, one al|^t aaauaa that aaong a aubaet of. 
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tMdiws art tliott vho are Involved In the aasessmeiit of chlldrtn} llkcviae aMcmg 
a\Sttbf«t of psychologists or psychoMtrlsts similarly InwlYsd that avtn fora hoM* 
ftMlty nould ba saafi« At laast wa havf axaaplas from stiidias of taaehlng which 
alfofir that parsonal factors Interact strongly with professional practice. Brenton 
(1972) feood the folloirlng to be characteristic of the teachers he studied « We 
mat keep assessors In mind as we consider the folloirlng Information about 
teaehetst 

The teacher !s principal leisure time activities are again, like his 
nott^teadilng. counterparts, apt to be sedentary. Favorite pastiaes 
'^are watching television, visiting^ pe<^le, reading, writing corres«- 
pondence, attending religious ^services ,^ dining out, going to pertles, 
listening to, records (seadL-^lasslcal, vesical' coMdy, folk) jud' going 
. to the Mvles (historical fllns^are best liked, but only about one«» 
four til of the tenchers attend the aovle theater ;ai often as once or 
* tirlce a aonth« . ^ * " 

>, " ' ' , • * « . 

Few taaehers like to do*nore active things like ^Ing out for teaching 
^ sports, acting In drsMtl^ groups, playing nuslcal InstruMats, tinker*- 

Ing with their cars, sketchfjig or painting. Fevorlte sports are 'foPt^_ 
,^ ball, basketball, and baseball In that order, but only aw spectatora««« 

Teachers chose activities requlrlng^iRinlMl use'of physical 'energy | 
teachers chose activities that aade fev mental dMsnds; teachers aim 
for escapa from work«-a«»day life, » a life so auch more demanding and .com* 
plicated • The net result for teachers, aay London and Larson *ls a 
somewhat listless,, colorless, and subdued nlatence«^ (p« 119) 

' , ' • " ^ -'^ *. 

norma Feahbach (1971) found that vhlle flexibility and independents are least valued 
by student-teaehers, they are even less acceptable when displayed by girls* \Con«- . 
versely, rigidity and dependence ark more highly valued In girls than in boys. ' 
Feshbach also f^nd that empirical data and sociological analyses bearing upon 
teacher ^rsonallty suggest that teachers as a group tend to be more conforming, 
restr^edt Controlled, cautious, and* acquiescent than non«- teachers* Once again, 
Feshbach found that the dajl» provides strong support for the primary hypothesis 
of her ftudy,'*p]rpspectlve teachers rate more ;Jtavor ably students exhibiting behavior 
aisociated with control, caution, and xol^formity*^*' (p. 78) . One other bit of infer-* 
mation about teachers'^ raises questions that might require consideration today, 
f specially of assessors ..who work with older students. Brenton (1972X found the 
followihgi ^ . . . > 

•V At tvo year intervals from 19^8 to^932, two educational researchers 
conducted an exhaust |ve study of over 45,000 high school and college 
students in ^Pennsylvania. Their 'findings were startling. They learned 
that among college students^ education majors ranked at the bottom ' 
\ scholastically In comparison with *stuidents ^ othef^catagories. The 
Mdlan lQ. scores for 26,000 high school atudenty^Selected at rimdom , 
was higher than the meditti for education students and those rdiidy to 
receive" their degrees at several teacher colleges. ' Moreover, in 
' ^ comparing college seniors in edmcation with unselected high school^ » 
^ jieniors, the two researchers found that many of the high school seniors 
had actually made better grades in the very subjects the education 
majors were getting ready to teachl . « ^ 



0 ^ 



In 1965, a USOE study of graduate students* ^ergraduate 
showed that only business and coMMrce aajors did worse* 
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a lower percentige of A's and A-*8 and a higher perceiitag<rof C's and 
Ci's than education aajors. In 1952 education aajors ra^ed lowest 
of sixteen professional categories on the Graduate Record Exanlnatlon. 



In 1963-6A they ranked lowelr^ again, 
once more. (p. 120) 



In 1968, they rankec 



lowest 



Ihere ha^e been aany aore studies over the years which deal with teacher back- 
grooad, behavior and preferences. It is not the point of this sjtudy to describe 
fully or aeeturately a "profile of teachers." The aaln point here ili-to suggest 
ttat apottg teachers (or assessors) highly potent dynaaics pre operai:i1ig and that 
tae teaeher or psychologist therefore bedoaes a aajor variable In tiie assessaent " 
process. (Bess« 1973) We do -not know enough at this tlae to know l>recisely whet 
the dyne^ee are, what lapaet these dynaaics will have upon childreh, or exactly 
>iow these forces- wiU affect assessaent. However, there, is evidence to indicate 
that the lapapt is strong and, consequently will r«tnlre systeaatic! attentioo. For 
•xaaple, in a further description by Feshbach (1971) she reaiads t^i reader of her 
finding that student teachers "prefer pupils whosli b.ehavlor reflecti* rigidity. 
conforaity.- and orderliness and depeiidence. pessivitv' and acquiescjnce raflier^^Aan 
pupUs whose behavior is indicaUve of flexibility^ non-conforaitv limSf untidinessx 
or independence, activity and assertivenes>. -3^.> (r,\M Yet, .tiiese Iverv diara 
Istlcs are said to describe '•gifted children." (Hi,lllard,. 1976), ^Alken, 1973) 
What evidence do we have about the iapact which such | behavior aust {have when 
teachers or school psychologists teach or assess students. For exiaple, Anthony 
(1969), also presents a detailed description of the w la vhich tie notivation 
of a parent (analogous, to teacher or assessor) affece8->the practice of punis.^nent. 
Under the heading of aspirational aspects (of punishnent) Anthony ^hows how per- 
sonal deficits nay affect the parents' punishing behavior. [ 

<rhe father has failed as a vMjk and^feellng enaciated and inpbtent: 
•l have failed in accoaplishing anything in ay life and ngw I <m 
going to make eur; that I^ fulfill ory a|*itton through you. I failed 
once but I willmot fa?:i a second tin^^I aa going to aake certain 
that; you get somewhere I failed to reach.. I shall then at least be 
able to. enjoy your successes :A8 if they were ay own. I don't want 
* to beat you and it hurts rae -to do it because.'i:t aor« than eaphasizes 
ay iapotence^-hitting kids Is not s aan's job but I have to hit you, 
because I cannot risk being a total flop.* 

Still other authors, Kordstroa, Friedenberg and Gold (1967) illustrate how diffi- 
cult situations in the life of a teacher aay have a direct bearing upon the 
teacher's behavior in interactions with students in the classrooa. A flavor of 
the interaction- |;roB Nordstroa, Friedenberg, and Gold's study c«i be geined froa 
the following: 

Now let us return again to Gordon Hughes, certainly an intelligent, 
laagiaative young aan^ at one' tlaf e scientist in his dreams. If 
we add a touch of resentaent to the leaving of his high school life, 
what happens then? the esientiel qualities of the creative student 
as he is b eginning to be defined in the Utereture is that his thought 
' i» divergent. He doesn't errive at "right" answers by deducing them 
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froa •■t«bli«h«d pr«d.««s but by an Intuitlvie undTifodlnK of how 
th« probl— he U dollnK vlth really wotk«> of vfaift actually goes 
into It. He works hard vh«a the problem tequlrea It and reapeef 
facte a« a part of reality but, for the creative atudenta. facte are 
. not elwlY rlriit anewere but tools and eowpfloente for buiidlnt tlet' ^- 
i»l eelwtl— e. ^ r italics Hlael • . ' - 

Paced with the. potcnUally nreatlve student with our hypothetical 
) Hugheif; how will the secondary achool teacher react? If he is « 

high school teacher, because the job giyee him joy and if he is co»^ 
potent intellectually, he will re^et with delist. But to the degree 
that he is resenting it, hie action will be peraeated with defeneiye 
hoetlli^. Consider, for esaaple, the poor natheaatician who soae- 
how aanages to salTage .enough aath to beeoae a high school teacher. 
Such a teacher fimctione by knowing a set of answers and a conven- 
tiooal procedure f or arriying at thea. He aaintal<v his self 4steea 
by eonylaclng hiaself that this is enouglit the stuient like Hughes, 
who conftonts hia and who reelly uadetelin^ji aathsaetics,puts hla. in 
..a dileiriaa. On* the one hMd, a Hughes tey show up his teacher ae 
incompetent; on the other, the teacher aay suspect the student of 
... conning hia and even of laughing at hla for being teken in. Caught 
in a bind, the teacher daree not coeait hiaself to either interpre- < 
tation. If he is authoritarian, he bullies the student into solving 
the problea 'the way I show you as long as you are in ay class.* 
If he is 'philanthropic* ^he responds witli studiied tolerance and aause- 
aent to the 'attention getting behayior' of a Hughes. But in either 
case, the teacher tries to aake sure that Htighes doesn't eabarrass 
hia again by actually getting up and doing aatheaatics in front of 
the whole class, (pp. 9-10) 

i:. -f- ; 

The exaaples aboye should be sufficient to indicate (1) the high degree of 
coBplexity and difficulty in applying assessaenV skiUs in different cultural 
settings, (2) the fact that any assessor or Instruaent produced by that assessor 
reflects aA 'ethnocentric pattern of psy^o-culturel dynaaics, . (3) that the 
pattern of psycho-cultural dynamics of an issessor is a.aajor yariable in the 
assesepent process effeetlnj the perception, interpretation and strategies which 
will bt eachibited by that teecher, and (4) that politics and assessment hayi) 
been closely intertwined. - ■■■ 

, I ■ ■ " ■ * 

It' is of more than passing interest here that aaArlals of this kind, 
though obviously iaportent for valid assessaent, is virtually absent from the 
coureework, reeding lists,, and. syllabi in the trelning pr.ograaa for school 
couneelore and school psychologists across the Netion. Myrdel (1969 and 1970) 
is soitthlng of a aodel id reising the question of observer bUs. While neither 
Kyrda^ no^r any other social-« dentist or professional practioner can ever be free 
of bias, it is possible to reduce soae of the bias and soae of the negative 
effects of the bias, provided systeaatic attention is {)eid to it. Felling that, 
it la I possible to epproach the interpretation of date with aore ceution and 
reaUsn. . \ - 

■ " I - ^' • ■ . • 



Chapttt IV 



fwpttlTM w StyUt A B— tc fowttotlon for ma Alfrnattv ApproMh to_AMa—mukt 



Tour trooibl* Is . that you hart to ttpUln •Ttrrthlng lo «?*r7body 
eoapvUlTolT mi atr^ aaM tlaa you want to ka«p th* fraahaasa and 
ttMmaaa of vhat you^fo. Wall, aiaea yov caa*t ba axeltad In a^plaialng 
.avazy thing y^ liat*^^ona, yoa 11a In ordar to kaap going. 

(CittiMia. 1974, p, 16) 



Tha af f aetlvanasa of a~paraott la graatly Influanead by v^r ha lisoka 
at'Ufa, hla wovU-Tlair. Hla point of Tlav or hla phlloaophy of llf a 
af facta avary xapaet of hla bahavlor, hla attltada toward hlaaalf , 
towarda othara, ^Including hla laaadlata aasoelatac and toward tha.vorld, 
aalMta and Inacdaata thiaga axtandlng to avary phisa of tiia tmlraraa, 
Nothiag ha.ai^a or doaa can aaeapa hla vorld-Tlairt All flowa out of 
and t!:roa|^ and eonataatly raflaeta a paraoa*a phUoaophy of Ufa,,, 
tha verid-vlav or outlook irhleh la ao critical to aan*a. babavlor la 
' baaad In larga ataaura on what ha eonaldara to ba. trua and what ha daaM 
Iq^taat, Itua and laportant ara not Idantlcal. A paraon uy balia^ 
a thing to bt trua but of llttla algnlflcanca to hla naada and pucpoaaa* 
- . _^ (PulHaa, 1975, p, wrll) 

lhara aaaaa;. to ba two fwidaantal qnaatlona which ara.:ailia^ by aaaaasora * 
(•r taata) and which ayabollsa two fnndaaantally diffaraat approaehaa to tha 
aaniaaint of huaan bahairlort ' 

1. 00 TOO nOtf WHAT I KNOW? 

. 2. muT 18 n iBAi tou noif? ^ 

yirtually all atandardlsad taata of aaaaaaawt and Mat othar i^proachaa to tha 
aaaaaMMat of hwua bahavlor to dkta hava baan aaaodatad with tiia flrat quaatlon, 
tta fOMtloa, "Do you know what I know?** aaauaaa that. Is ordar to ba Jtidgad pro- 
fielast la aoaa eatagery, tha aubjaet la paralttad to prevlda a raapeaaa only with- 
la a raatrictad ranga. Tha ai^arlaaeaa and point of vlaw of tha aandaarCa) ara 
aaad ai^t^ In an latarvlaw or aolldlflad Into a ataadardlsad taat, and aaauaad to 
eonstitttta aoaa kind of "nora," Conaaquantly, tha languaga, rocabulary, ganaral 
aBi^ariaaiea peel, and baalc approach to tha aolutlon of problaaa anat eolndda with 
tha aaiparlaacaa, tha narrow axpatlancaa, of tha parson or paraona irtio firaaad tha 
qwa a ti e a a , Braa aora problMatlcal, howavar, la a aacond lapllclt aaauaptloa. 
^hat aaaiaqptloa la that a parson balng asaaaaad haa no axparlanea, laagnaga,. or 



ptrMMl or cultural frap&evork for approaching tha problaik other than that of ^ 
uhlch tha quaatlon aslcars are awara* In other vorda^ **If a tree falla in the 
foreat and I mm not thare» ia there a %ound?^ Clearly, one of the major pro«* / 
feaaional hluedera in the aeaeaeMnt 'that takea place in croaa^ultnral aettinga 
ia that^it haa proceeded under the iapetua fron naiTa and culturally unaophiati* 
cated afaeaaora nho were unabli to conceive that aid>Je6ta can and do have idio- 
ayncratic or culturally apecljcic and verir rich experiencea through irhich ^apti«- 
tude^ can and auat bet axpreMed« With atandiardised teata^ botl^ the queationa 
and the anawera are "^'froaear lA>a& ^inatrunentt ^ Ihe aaae queationa and anaWera 
are applied to all coaera regardleaa. of their experiential background « Stan* 
dardiaed aaaeaaaent ia totally inadequate when it coaea to the acceptance of 
reaponaea in'a different langOage^ different ei^eriential pool, or different 
approachea to problea aolutibn* By 'ief inltion, atandardi«ed_ aaaeaanent ia 
^coBvergent^ and tiierefore ia unable to deal with '^divergent** or novel thinking, 
expraaaion or problia aolvlng* * , ^ ^ 

Breakthroutha in the Pnderatandina of ^Aptitude^; Tyffe Two Queationa 

It if intereatin^ to note that .the . major and dramatic breakthrougha in the 
underatanding of human behavior^ and the aolution of pedagogical problema moat 
often have preceded from preciaety the oppoaite kind' of aaaeaamenti That aaaeaa- 
ment begina'^vith the aecond qt^Miation, **Hhat ia ijt that you knov/* In thia approach 
to tha maximum extent poaaibl^^j^^an asaaaaor rida himaelf or heraalf of moat atrue«» 
turing limltationa and poaition^ hlmaalf or heraalf aa an obaarver of irtiat people . 
do. Patience, time and aophietlcated clinical perception are fundamental require-, 
menta in thia approach* Hovever, the revarda are frequently of the higheat order* 
Thia approach ia primarily **Oanrinian" or ethnographic* The prmehair apeculation 
.of **paeudo-aciantiata**^ and the atala aummarising of journal artidea haa yielded 
lit:tle by compariaon* To be* apecific, the worka of Jean Piaget, ktchaal Cole 
(1974), Ray Riat, Dave Berliner, and William Tinkenoff (1975), Lorenao l^er 
(1949), Barats and Barats (1969), William I.abov (1970), and many otheraare typica;! 
of what can reault when the obaarver ia led by real data rather than by pracon«» 
Reived biaa, armchair apeculation or aimpliatic atatiatical atudiea* It ia inter-* 
vOating to note that in the ^^claaaical blundera** and croaa<»cultural reaearch vhich 
were cited, ear lier^^ in every caae the inveatigator'a baaic failure vaa the failure 
to bring an unfettered mind to the aetting for obaervation* A aecond major failure 
vaa that the inveatigatora failed to develop 'very aimple, obvioua, and baaic cul- 
tural aophiaticatlon vhich vaa a prerequiaite to underatanding* The limitation, 
in other vorda, waa not in. the aubject,^'but in the inveatigator* 

One of the exciting anci inter eating things Which haa emerged in recent year a 
when inveatigatora have^ asked the "Type TWo". question, is the discovery that the 
belief syatem, vorld«vleva, and cognitive or general behavioral styles condition, 
and in a aenaa, predetermine the manner in which men and women approach their 
world* Therefore, any behavioral asseaament which proceeds in ignorance of, or 
which faila to take into account the factors o^world«vieW, belief ayatem, and 
behavioral atyle ia doomed to confusion and errpr^ It h$comes important, here, 
therefore^ to preaent in more detail a basic ai^bach to the understanding of 
behavioral style, and a fev exsmplea of the manifeatation of theae atyles* . 

' In a review of the literal^re and in the tUiterviewa with keen obaervera of 
humaii behavior, the authors hav^ encountered repeatedly, evidence for the 
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mcLmtmcm ot basic bthanrloral s^Im. DlffwaacM.ln style appear not at all to 
be dif fMwees In ''aptitude * Evidence for these stylistic differences occurs In 
lihagr' different areas in hunin experience is reported by observers by niuiy 
^diffeien^ neMS. Tet, tiie chtraeteristlcs irhlch acconpany the nanee tend to fall 
Into a basiip pattern^ Behavioral stylee nay be thought of as falllnt along a con-* 
tiamau In fact, som investigaj:ors wty mention four or Mre styles. Hoirever^ 
for the pwpoee of this reviev and study, only tvq behavioral s^les will be exaa* 
ined In , detail. These two styles are cotoicelvfd of as being, on two ends of the 
sane eontlnuun. InterMdiate positions representing an overlapping of the styles 
can be conceived. 

Basic Behavioral Styles 

In vleir of the fact that behavioral styles have been varir^usly referred to 
by different investigators, and with no intent deliberately to add ^ to confusion 
by the introduction of still another set of descriptors, it is necessary for this 
study to offer labels for tvq polar styles and to relate the discussions of behav^ 
ioral styles by other investigators to then; ' 

Basic behavioral styles nay be thought of as '*atonistic«»objective'' or 
''synthetip-personal/' These styles^ represent tvo fundanen tally opposite approaches 
to the organisation of 'human experience and to the use of one's environments No 
serious attempt will be"" made here to speculate regarding the origins of these tuo 
s^les. Ho«rever, the speculations of other investigators will be cited as appro- 
priate. 

. * • "X ' 

, Atomistic-objective Style - Atomistic-objective behavioral style is one in 
vhich habitual patterns of approach to experience involve an attesqpt to break down 
the experience into components which can be understood.' The observer who useS;. this 
style tends to feel himself or herself to be separate from the phteomena being - 
observed. Among atomistic-objective style users is a decided preference, for perma^ 
nenee, regularity, predictability, uniformity, and environiaental control. There is 
a general distrust of feeling, a low tolerance for uncertainty, and the placement 
of little or no value on matters of "meaning" or purpose in events. A more com- 
plete description of this behavioral style will emerge through the presentation of 
the alternative perspec^tives which follow. 

Synthetic-personal Style - The users of this style tend to approach the world, 
in a way so as to bring together divergent experiences and to distill tliem to dis- 
cover the essence of a matter without undu^ concern for the small pieces which go 
to :make up a given experience. These style users tend to perceive themselves as 
an integral part of the phenomena which are being observed. Values tend to be 
^ placed on such things as divergent experimentation, expression^ improvisation, and 
xharmonlous interaction with the environment. A more detailed description of the . 
synthetic-personal J>ehavioral style will emerge in the discussion which follows. 

It can be shown that high level cognitive functioning is a property of both 
of these behiCvioral styles and of other styles, including a coid>ination of these 
two. There is some evidence that styles may be changed or expanded. While eth- 
nicity seems to be associated with stylistic variations, all styles transcend 
cultural groupings to some degree. 



Savia Shapiro (1965), a psychli^st, haa bacn Intareatad In .what he calls 
Mttretie atylaa.** The styles which Shapiro describes as "neurotic" so closely 
parallel the description given by other investigators outside the area of patho- 
logical ieottcems in psychology that it suggests a mth aore general relevance 
for his fonulations. It seems likely, for example, that the behaviors which 
Or. Shapiro sees in the extreme come to be called neurotic only because of their 
extremity. At the same time, even his own data suggest that these styles are 
found in the "ordinaijr" as i^eU as in the "neurotic" behavior of t^e person. 

^ . • * . ' 

By 'style* I mean a form or mode of funetlonlng— the way or manner 
of a given area of behavior— that is identifiable,, in an Individual, 
through a range t>f his specific acts. By "neurotic styles" I mean 
those modes of functioning' that seem characteristic, respectively,, 
of the various neurotic conditions. I shall consider here, par tic- . 
ularly, ways of thinking and perceiving, ways Of experiencing emo- - 
tion, modes of subjective experience in general, and modes •^f activity 
that are associated with various pathologies, it is hot my aim to be 
exhaustive or even systematic, and it is clear that there are many 
aspects of < stymie that cannot even be touched here... The simple: feet 
of humen consistsnc v over broad araaa of functionlni •g««ea for such 
a__cpneept. but \th is f ^aet has a more specific clinical manlfeetatiw T 
Every rea der with clinical experience and, for that taatter. every ^ 
sensitive person; will know tnat symptoms are outstanding pethological 
traits re nularly appearing in contexts of attitudes. Interest. Intellec- 
tual inclinations \ and endowments, and eyen-vocational aptltude«-Mg~ T"~" 
social aff inities with which the giyeh symptom or trait seems tohave 
a certain consistency. We are not surprised, for Instance, to hear 
that a- bookkeeper or scholar has developed 4m obsessional type of 
neurosis or t^iat a woman who^omes to psychotherapy because of severe 
emotional outbursts is Im^ctress who is a bright and vivid social 
companion but is uninte^ted in and rather uninformed about the 
science of mathemat^^. (pp. 1-3) [ Italics mine] ^, 

Later Shapiro indic^t^ that^ "it la possible, in other words, to determine 
that individuals possM*^ relatively stable cognitive tendencies that determine 
the form, of the infljitoce that a jiotive or need exerts on their cognition. If 
we can overcome tijer clinical or pathdlo^ieal nMmarAntinn nf the label "neurotic 
style, David Sp4pito offers fundaa«ntar"in8ight into the operation of the poles 
of experience/iaiich were cited above. It is instructive, therefore, to spend a 
bit More ^me with Shapiro's ideas than will be necessary with other investigators. 

Sb<feiro'3 Obsessive-compulsive Stvle - Once again it is important to keep 
In mind -that the characteristics mentioned below will appear in many places and 
caarbe descriptive of people who function in the "normal range" of behavior. 

The. most conspicuous characteristic of the obsessive-compulsive's . 
attention is its intense, sharp focus. These people are not vague 
in their attention, The^y concentrate particularly on detail* This 
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!• •rtdtntt for example. In Rorschach tests In^ their acouaulatlon, 
frequently of large nmbers 6f snail detailed responses and their 

. precise delineation of then. (Small profiles of faces all along 
the edges of ink blots and the, like.) And the same affinity is 
easily observed in erery day life. Thus, these people are often 
to be found 'among technicians; they are interested in and at home 
vith technical details, the same sharpness of attention is, of 
course, also an aspect of many obsessive-compulsive symptoms. They 
will notice e bit of dust or vorry over some insignificant inaccuracy 
that, everything else aside, simply would not gain the attention of 

' another porson. But the obsessive-compulsive* s attention, although 
sharp, is in certain respects markedly limited in both mobility and 
range. TheseCpeople"^ not only concentrate, they seem always to be 
concentrating aad some aspects of the world are. simply not to be 
^ apprehanded by a sharply focused concentrated attention. Specifi- 
cally this is a mode of attention which seems unequipped for the 
casual or immediate impression that more passive and iaqiressionistic 
sor,t of cognitive experience can include in its notice or allow one 
to be 'struck* by even that which is peripheral or incidental to its 
original. Intended focus of attention or that may even possess a 
clear attention or sharp focus in the first place. These people 

^ seen unable to allow their attention simply to wander or passively 
. permit Ij: to be capturedA„^ Thus they-r<rely seem to^get hundicis and 
they are rarely *strudk* or surprised by anything. It is not that 
they do not look or listen, but they are looking or listening too 

. hard for something else, (pp^ 27<»28) 

Shapiro goes on to say that the obse8slye-:sompulslve person in general -will have 
some sharply .daf Ined Interest and will stick to it. That the person will go 
after and get the facts and get them straight, but will very oftf^n'^aiss aspects 
of a situation which give it flavor or its Impact. * Therefore^ obsessive-compul- 
sive people often seem quite insensitive 'to the tone of a social situation. In 
fact, such is the human capacity to make a virtue out of a necessity, that they 
often refer with pride to their *Singlemindedness"'or ^imperturbability." 

Shapiro has also indicated that a certain '^rigidity** characterises the 
approach of the obsessive-compulsive person. ^ 

The term 'rigidity* is frequently used to describe various character- 
istics of obsesslve-conpttlslve people. It may refer, for example, to 
a stiff body posture, a stilted social manner, or a general tendency 
to persist in a course of action that has bcfcome Irrelevant or even 
' ^ absurd. But above all, 'rigidity* describes a style of thlnkln*g... ^ 

' ^ What is meant exactly by 'rigidity?' What is meant exactly by 

'rigidity' of thinking? Consider a commonplace example, the sort of , 
thinking one encodnters in a discussion with a compulsive or rigid 

^ person, the kind of person we also call 'dogmatic' or ^opinionated.' 

. Even casual conversation with such a person is often very frustrating,' 
and it is so, for a particular person. It is not that one meets with 
unexpected opposition. On the contrary, such discussion is typically 
frustrating Just because one experiences neither real disagreement 
nor agreement; 'instead, there is no meeting of the minds at all, and 

. the i^)resslQn is simply of not being heard, of not receiving any 



bat F«rfaaetor7 ttttatloa...In^ this Ulttatratlon, Al do«s not taetly 
dlMft** with Kay. H« doM not aetoally objact to or oppo«a Kay.*s 
argwa&t and ha eianot ba eallad "nagatlTiatlc," He aiap^y doaa not 
pay attantlon* Thla la actlva'lnattantloa; furthar. It baa a apaelal 
quality. It la dlffarant, for Inatanea, froa tha wandarlng attantidn 
of a tlrad' paraon; thla laattantlon aaaM aoaahow t<j hava an aetlva, 
aa It vara^ vnprlnelplad quality. It la Juat aueh Inattantlon to nm 
facta as « dlffarant point of viaw tiiat rigidity, (or Ita «ora apaeiflc 
fon, "dogMtiam") in tha obaaaalTa-eoapultl'va paraon aaana to aanlfaat 
, Itaalf . It is thla Inattantlon that aakaa ua axparianea thaaa paopla 
aa baing ao uttarly unlafloaaeaabla vithout idantifying furthar for tha 
tlaa baing. Lat «a aay, tharafora, that aoMt kind of apaelal raatriction 
of attaation eaaas to ba ona of tha crucial faaturaa of obaaaaiira- 
eeapvlalva intaUactacl riligl«yt UtlMiit aat iMcaaaarily t)M oily ona. 

(pp. 24-25) 

Thla condition la analogoua to that of. many aaaas^ Vvfao aees unable to iuk tha 
lypa II quaation, ■•^^h^t-la it that yoa> knoir?** 

^ - » ' 

Shapiro 'a Hra tar leal Style - At tha oppoaita and of, tha contlnum for Shapiro 
is tha "hyatarlcal" paraon. For Shapiro, tha hyaterleal la a global paraon, Hya- 
tarlcal cognition in ganaral la global, relatively difftiae, and lacking in abarp- 
neaa, particularly aharp deuil. According to Shapiro, ^it la ivpraaaioniatic In 
contraat to tiie active, intense and aharply focused atti^tion of the obaesslva- «. 
conpolaive. Hysterical cognition saeoa relatively iad^g in aharp foeua of 
attention. In contraat to the coi^ulaiva'^s active and prolonged aaarehing for 
dauil, the hyatarlcal perarm tends, cognitively to reapond quickly and la hl^y 
auscaptlble to what la laMttlately lapreaalve^ atrlking, or.kerely obvioua. 

When a hyatarlcal paraon la aakad to deacribe aoneona elae, the reaponae 

la likely to be aoMthing like 'he la so big,' 'she la wonderful,' 'I ^ 
hate Uiii, * The quality of thaaa perceptlona can be conveyed nore aharply 
by an fnaytn s r y eainparlaan with the factual, tec^cally deti^lad answera 
that an obaasslve-eonpulslve is likely to give to- the saae k:^d of 
queatlon. . For exaaple, with a hyatarlcal paraon, one la likely to get 
for an answer not facta, but inpraaaions* . Thaaa impressions may be 
in^ereatlng and caasRmicative and they are very often vivid, but they 
remain Impressicfis— not detail, not quite aharply defined and certainly, 
not deulled. (?p. Ul-112) 

Shapiro also deacribes two other styles. which will not claim our attention here. 
In between the obaeaalve-compulai^ve and the hyaterleal atylea are the "paranoid" 
atyla and the "impulsive" style. In addltxon, there are variants of the impulalva 
atyla. It would take' little effort to become even more complex in view of the 
fact, that human behavior itaelf la complex. However, for the purpoae of our dla- 
cuaalon here. It will be necessary' to focus only on the two axtrraes of the con- 
tinuum. Shapiro 'a obsessive-compulsive style is equivalent to what has been pre- 
asntad aa the atomiatlc-obiectlve style. Shapiro's hysterical style is equivalent 
to what we have called synthetic-personal style. f 

A' summary of the elemsncs' which ^ascribe Shapiro's two styles is presented 
in the following Uble. 
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Characf rUtlcs of tJxm ObiMalvt-C<mpttl»lv%>Styl€ 
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A liTtar MchiM (Ritchy" 
Rigidity la thlaklat 
ftOM 111 keti^rltjr 

FtrMwratlon t^ru in iml«v«iit and 

absurd aetlTity 
DQVMtie 
^ Opiaionatad 
Hard of ^aaring^ 
, OoM ttot pay attantion to othara 
Oaiaflttoacaabla 
laotrlctioa of attantion 
^tiwttloa bound parcaption 
InfXaxlbla 
""^IbrnM: abarp foeaa 
Oaneaatrutlon on datail 
Pradaa dalinaation 
Confortabla uith tachnical dataila 
Ltad in uObility and ranga ^ 
Ltad for caaual or ianadiata inpraaaipn 
:haa ara rara ' 
WIl maa tha fUfor . 
Vlll^t ba eapturad hy aoaathing 
Will uaa tha tona of a aituation 
Volitional and controHad- * - 

Uiicoufortabla vith alulaaanaaa 
Faar of loaa of control 
Difficult to Mka daciaion — . 
^ (aoMthing fron.hia ragular noda 
of thlnkl^) 
Daciaion naking^^aaan aa a tachnical 
. problln 




Actiw inattantlon to nav Influancaa 

Af factiva ai^arlanca ahrinka 

Work oriantad 

Grant quantity of irork 

Abtfbrption 

Dalibarata 

Baarta afforc avan in play 
Salf-iapoaad daadlinaa 

Thinka ahould*" 
Will powar 
Rola bound 

Avaranaaa (of apacial rola) 
Propriaty 

iaara of axtamal criticiaa 

Eatamal axpactationa 

Arara of authotltyt rulaa, ^onTatt<». 

tiona, aoralat duty, 
Unchpaan rfaponaibilitiaa 
Ki^ to ralaa 
Hatah av^ar ago 
Inadaquataly intagratad 
Non-^rk lifa ahrinka 
Laaa affact 

Dryt aachanical, dull haavinaaa 
Dalibarata In achiavaaant of A 

atata af aind 
Lojia of tha ai^arianca of conviction 
Praoccupation with tachnical dataila 

to tha axeluaion^ of actual paraona 

or avanta 
Marrow attantion iparaita avoidance 

of nav ^nf oriMition 
Miaaaa proportionot ahadinga^ 
Ritualiatic 

Tachnical factual aacory 



lapraaaion \ 
lagraaaion 

Raactioa^foraation 
Xaolation of affact 

tqaa or forgatting of id$atioiiircotttaat 
Ganaral raaponaa ' \ 
lapfaaaiotiiatic 

MjMi-^ltacbnlcal '\ 
. Global * 

Diffusa . ^ 
. taaadlaey to atriking 

No elaar axplanationa 



Charactariatica of tha Hyatarical Styla 
(Coafllad f roa David Shapiro) ' 



/ 



or obvloua 
of raaponaaa 



Accunulataa ifl^raaalona^- not facta 
. Rara aaong aciantiata and acholara 

Ovarlooking uncoafortabla chargad 

facts 
Pollyanna 
Roaantic 

Santii|intal- ^ /^^ 

Noatalgic ^ 
Noticaa tha vivld» colorful and 
aaotidnally chargad ^ 

laotionally provocativa 
Doaa not aaarch - 
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Quafaet«cl«tic« of thk Hy Urlcal StyU> IContlntt«a^ 



OritlMl eognltlTt: Imvu out dtUil 



Utrntmrn of coattat 
XaeApMity for ptnlttMt or Inttiwe 
latftUtctual concentration 
^ DtsttactlblUtT 

^ ' XapTMslonabill^ ^ 

Xoii-fftctnal vorld 

lu huachM 
* Inaplrations 
.IMS 

Qtrrottt ^oJudldM/ 



.*Att«tloa MsUy cap.torod . 
BfilirJUitorrttpfd ^ ^, . 
Easily mtrpriaad 

Seattarad tiilnklng and ai^^raaalon 
Daf Iclaht In factual knoiriadga 



la wt struck 

Theatrical 

Exatttratad 

Faataatlcal 

PliqrlAg for fun 

Aroldlf^ ansvars 

'Ispatuous 

Infatuations 

Laballa Indlffaranca 

Indaflnltanass 

Oud>ursts 

Mild Mnnarad 

Uhlbltad 

lapolalTa 

ExploalW 



It Is Intsrastlng to nots that Rosalaa Cohan. (1971) , ifhlla starting fron an 
antiraly different perspective^ that of an educational raaearcher, has deacrlbed 
atyllstle Yarlatlona uhleh are essentially Identical to Shapiro *s«* Cohen also 
posits four stylea» thi extreme two ef trhlch are labeled **analytlcal** adtf" 
^relational.** Hei; analytical style Is coaparabla to Shapiro * a/ obseailva»covpul« 
alva style. Her relational style la comparable to .Shaplro^s hysterical style. 
In adaitlottt Sosalee Cohen has done a great deal of lyorkJ to^achools and has exaoH 
laed schools from the perspectlye of the tiro styles. In order to presmi 
not only of the stylistic tendencies of students In schools but the stylistic tea^* 
denclea of the schools theaaelves. Shf has speculatri regarding the cauaaa of ' 
dlasonance betireen the school and certain style users. Cohen* s work Is partlcu^ 
larly relevant where she has applied her understanding of behavioral stylli^ to 
the area of standardised teats. It becomes quite clear when we review the follow^ 
ing tablea. . . i 
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Analytical Style 
(Compiled from Rosalee Cohen) 



Stimulus centered 
Parts*speclflc 

Finds non^obvlous attributes 
Abstracts coMon or generallsable 

principle of a stliaulus 
Notices formal properties of a 

stimulus that have relatively 

atable and long lasting masnliigs 
Ignores the Idiosyncratic 
Extracta from embedded context 
Names extracted properties and gives 

thep mesnlng in themselves 
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Long concentration span 
Greater perceptual vigilance 
A reflective attitude and 

relatively sedntary nature 
Language style is standard English 

of controlled elaboration 
Language, depends upon relatively long 

lasting and stable meanings of 

words 

Language depends upon formal and 
stable rules of organisation 
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Itlatlouhlpc tmed to bt XIamt 
IfllatiMihlH ubich «rt notLctd tmad to 
static and daacrlptlva nothttt . 

thatt/fttactiaaal err Infartntlal 
liilatlottihlpa aaldca 'involtrt ^rocaas 

pi iMtlvation as a basis for ' 
' ralatloas 
FareaptlMi of cottcaptual distaaca 

>amaa obsarvars and obsarrad 
M bbjactlira attituda— a ballaf tbat 

aipsryehlag tikas plaea Wt thara** 
^ la tba stlsttlas 

Stlmlns viavad as formal* lona laatli^ 
, aad ralatlvaly «onstant^ tharaf ora 
> tiiara is opportunity to study it 
ik datail ^ ' * 

iMf attaatlon spaa . 



Coaanaleationa ara lataadad to ba 
undarstood la tliswalvaa, l«a«t 
irlthottt dapaailaaea 190B aon- 
yarbaX euaa or IdloaTacratic 
^oataxt ^ 

^arts of spaach^ caa rasdlly ba . 
sts^ in aonsaaaa santaacas 

Analytic spaacb d^actarisad by 
-^asitatlon-phanoagnst** pauaaa. • 
for Tarbal planning by controUad 
Tocal %odttlatloA and rariaion of 
santanca orgsaisatlon* to convmr 
^apac^fic aaanlnat , siaca irorda * - 
hara foraal Manings - 

Viair of aalf taads to ba In tarm of 
statua«roIaa. 

Soastlass Tlair of salf axprassad aa 
.an aapact of^rolaa such' as func- 
tion to ba ||piff brmad 



Tha aalatlonal Sfarla 
(COBvUad f roa Rosalaa Cohan) 



Salf-cantarad 

Global 

n^M dascriptlve charactsristics 
Idsatif laa . tha -ualqua 
^gaoraa cosswuslltlas 
for aaaning 
lsWsatcofitaptajMist4unra spacial or 

parsonal rala^anaa to obaarr tr . 
Msanittgs ara uniqua dapsnding upon : 

i— sdiata contaxt 
Gsaaralisatiaaa and linasr notions 

ata ganarally unussd and daraluad 
-fsrta of tha s^tiaulus and its non- 
obvlpua attrlbutas ara not glvan 
naim aad appaar to hava no asanlng 
la th aass lvas 
lalatlonships tfand to ba functional 
' ma iafarantiai 

Siaca aq^sls is placed on thd uniqua 

aad tha spacif%|. global and tha discrata, 
on actions ,p,f «lilf arancs rathar than 
oa yariatiott or coaaon things * tha search 
for aadisalaa to form abstract ganaraliza-* 
tions is nM stiaulatad 
laapoaass^ jtnd xo ba af fsctiva 
farcairsd caaaaptaal dlstanca baoraan 

tha tfbsarvar aal tha observed is ufirov 



l$asily angered by alnor frustrations 

Taaediacy of response 

Short attention span 

^^ort concentration span 

Gestalt learners '^c ' 

Des.criptlve abstraction f or vord 
selisctlon 

Words mist be esibedded in specific 
tiM^ bound * context for neaning 

'?eir synonyas in language 

Language dependent upon unique^ context' 
and upon many interactional 
characteristics of the coanuni^ 
cants on tlae^and places op Icflec 
txon* auscular aoveaents and other 
non-verbal cues 

Fluent spoken language 

Strong colorfisl expressions 

Wide range of aeaningful vocal intona- 
tion and inflectlaon 

Condensed conditions sensitivity to 
hardly perceptible variations of 
aood and tone in other indlvidoals 
and in their, surroundings 

Poor response to tiae^ scheduled^ 
preplanned activities which 
interfere with laaediacy of 
response 
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Tht RftUtional Styl>«rContlimgd) 



Tht f Itld It ptrctlvtd «• MspoadlaAto Ttadt to Ignoro ttructttrt 

tbo poraott ^ Solf dMcrlptioM ttnd to. point 

Iho f lold my hcvo a life of Iti awtt ttf Mtmco 

. firooiilf Icatlon of tho tnnlMf \ 
^ ^ Dlitroeublo . . 

■■ottoiuil 

Ovor IsroXviiA In all activltlaa' 

It la obvioua that It ^atyllat^c^ blaa la Inharaat in wmt ataAdardltad taata ^ 
\^ of aehlavaMati* In f aot^ It la tha vary ataodardlaatloa vfatdi taada to' iffvor 
^ ttalytlc or obaaaalTa-eaiipttlalira or atoaiatle^dbJaetiTa atyla uaaj», l^da for 
thla raaaon that atta^»ta at dia davalopMiit of ^eult«rally falt^ aaaaaaMa^^ 
iaa trua w i U hava failad. Thaaa attaaipta taoi alaply to chaaRa ^^a^Uftgaala of. tha 
taata, or to radaea tha coataxtual eluaa to ifhlch Mara My t%tdi^ i^M bvlldlttt 
(m eaar ba aaaa aboja) a& avan grMtar adhPMtaga.for tha atoadati^-^bjMtlira atyla 
' ^ VMT. Itt thla 'eM» tha apa^lflc »d^taie if that on tMU aaeh^aa tha HUlar 
. inalogiaa Taat or taata iavoiying ttia Ma of **iioMa{iaa aMtaneaat** tha atyla Miar 

^ nho la tolaraat of tha MaalaglMaaMt la tha tMtlat tMfca will cmtlaM to ha 
mtlMtad for a meh longer patiod than will the aj^ddiatic-paraMal atyla Mer. ^ * 
Shapiro hM pointed oat thajt in tha clinic, the ^ohaMaiM-coavolaiM^ ia character^ 
iaed by thia- vary irilli^A|neaa to peraiat in taaka Whidi have ;no jManing. Kany 
cliniciaM have noted i6%t the lynthetle-peraonal ^tyla uaar will becoM bored vitii 
any detail, and Mpacially detail irhieh la taken out of Ita content. loaalM Cohen 
MM M an asaivla the word gOM "^topping^ or ^capping,** a gaM of anitMl iMolt 
' ^ which ia played by bo^ childrm and. i^nlta' throui^ free Maociation of verbal link-* 
agea. Thia open-eM^ or '^relation^^^ gene nay be contrMtad with an "^analytical? 
> gaM like **Scr^ble/* a word gaM played by aMlyUe atyla (atoniatic«objMtiwa) 

Mere by fomlng^^and refomlng worda' fron their parte. Still furttiar, BoaalM Cohen 
pointa out that flexible (aynthetic^paraonal) .atyla Mara are characteriaed by the 
writing of .liMy qMllflcationn on the^nargiM of qMatjtomiairea to identify the^ 
circuMtancM imder which their atatenents. My hold and frequent arMuraa on ot&er 
-aub^routinas fron one kin^ of anavar to another. StoriM aad ixplaMtioM aidiibit 
alnilar vacillation. Cohen pointa out that the approach to teat^lteaa for r^ela* 
tional at;fle Mer ^a to treat the Iten globally, ufaarMa the analytic atyla Mar 
ia Mre likely, to focus on aoM particular omU Mpact'of tSxk itM to the exclu-* 
aion of thetoul. Clearly thia ia.ainilw to Shaplro*a polar atylea. Hil^rd"^** 
(1973) haa propoaed a deacription of the core Afto-Anerlcan cultural atyle^ It ll 
M followat . ^' 

Iw Afro-AMTlcan people tend to prefer to respond to and with .**gea tal ta^ « 
rather than to or with atoniatic thlnga^. Enough particulars are toler*' 
a£dd to get a general soMe of thlnga. There la an iilpatience with 
unneceaaary apaciflca. -^SoMtin^ it aeoM that the pradoninant pattern 
for MlMtrean America la the preoccutution with par ticulara along with ^ 
a concomitant loss of a sense of the whole. - Ihere ia the belief that 
anything can be divldecl and aubdlvided into minute piecM.and that theae « 
' ^ pieces add up to' a whole. Therefore, dancing and mualc^can be taught by 

the numbera. Even art ia aometlMS taught this way. Thia la why aouia *«« 
people never learn to dance. They are too bMy counting and analysing. 
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2, , Afre-AMrlc«A p«opU t«nd to pr«f«r Infwtttlal rtMonlng to 
4«dttetlvt « IndueUv*. Thlt it related' to Item 1» tkwm, 

•3» Afre-AMrlean people tend to prefer approxlmtions over aeeuraey to 
'*fifty declaal places.** Thla la related to It«i 1, akove. 

■ 4. Afro-iaetlftan people tend to prefer a f ocas on people and their aetl^ 
Itles rather than things. Ihe choice by so aany students of the help- 
ing professions such aa teaching, paycholo«r, aoclal'wrk, and so forth 
cannot be explained by Job avallablUty or eaae of cu^fridilun. 

* - ' ♦ - 

5. Afro^Aaerlcan people have a keen aense of Justice and are quick to 
analyse. and perceive Injustice^ - , , 

6. Afro-AMrican people tend to lean toimrd aitruiaE, a concern for one* a 
* dfallov aan.- 

Afre-Merican people tend to prefer novelty and froedoB. Witness the 
davelopMnt of latprovlsatlons in ausic, styles in clothing, and ao forth. 

' Afro-Aaerican people in. general tend not to be 'Wd** dependent. Thla 
la to aay, there la a tendency to favor non-verbal aa veil aa verbal 
• coMMmlcations. Words 'isiy be used as mich 'to set^a mood aa to convey 
spacif ic .data. X ^' 



^ I) ■ ■ ' . , ' . ■ ■ - . 

While no deacrlptloh vas given at the tlae of other atylea, it ii inatruettve to 
note the relationship betveen the hypotheslked AfrorAaericsrLcultural^ atyle, 
Cohen** "reUtlonal" styU and Shapiro * a 'V^ttrical" style,- and vhat ve nov tera 
•ynthatic-personal." Dr. Nala Akbar has also propoaed a description of the 
Afro-iMrican child, Ihat descriptionrfoUowsi ' 

' Highly affective 

Language requires vide uae of coined interjections (aone'tlnes* profanity) 
Considerable body language --L.^ 

Worda depend upon context for aeaninj; and^have little aeanlng In tfiwttilvea* 
Ifciltl-connotive expressions, that is, the' saae vofd haa aultiple aeanings. 
\ Syateaatlc uaes of nuances of intonation and other body language, such , 
.as eye noveaent and positioning. 
Preference for oral-atiral aodallties for learning connunicatlon 
Hlilily .aenaltlve to othei[«* non-verbal cues 
High people orientation 
Sodocentric 

Uae of internal cues for problea solving ^ - 
Highly eapathic " ' / 

Spontaneity 
' Rapid adaptation to novc^l stlauli 

a«arly. Dr. Akbar la also describing the synthetic^personat atyle. 

Ornstein (1972) borroboratea each of the foraulations which have been pre- 
sented before vlthr the addition of his hypothesis as to the cause of a choice of 
s^las. 



• 1 . ^ «>t 

Both tbt ttructun and tht functlofi of these ^tvo **hmlf brelas** end 

•tHi pert underlie the two sodes of coqeclousnese vhlch elattlteAeouely 

co««xlet within, eech^jm* of ue* Although each he^^ephete eheree the 

potential for muxf functions and both aides piTrticLp^te In most active 

itlea in the nprmal.persdn^ tiie tl^o hesiapheres tm^ to apeclallse* Die 

' . . left hesdaphere (cranected to the right aide of thejbody) la prlurlly 

. ^' * InTolred with analytic^ logical thinking, eepeeially in veihal end 

V ' watheMtlcal fonctlona* Ita mode of operation la prinarily lineer* 

This hesiephere aeew to proeea%^infoniation aequentially* Thia siode ' 

of operation,of neceaalty,iiuat lindlerlle logical thought, aince logic 

dependa;6n aeq^ience end order* Language and nathenatica, both left 

henlapharic activitlea, alao depend predoednantly on Uneer time* 

, If the left hesdaphere specialises for analysis, the right henis^ere 
(again, resMsber, connected to the left aide of the body) aeens spedalr 
ised ^br holla tic nediation* Ita lani^uage ability la quite limited* ' 
^ Thia hesdaphere is prisuurlly responsible for our orientation in ipace, 

artiatic endeavor, crafta, body laage, recognition of facea* /Itjpro^ - 
V ceaaea information more* diffuaely than doea the^left hemiafAiisre and ita 
' raapdnalbilitiea demaflkl i ready integration of many inputa at once* If 
the left heniaphere can be termed predominantly analytic ^nd aeq^tial 
, in ita operation, then the rl^t hesdaphere la hollatlc /In relation and 

.more aimaltaneoua in ita mode of operation* ' / 

Tor Roaalee Cohen, analytic and relational cognitive atylAa seem to develop 
ais a conaequence'of primary group aoclalisation* According Jfo Cohen, the more, 
atructured the primary group <l*e*, the family), the more lljcely the choice of 
atylea la to be analytical* The more unatructured ^e primary group experience, 
tiie more likely the choice of atylea la to be relational/ 

Warren TenHouten and Char lee Kaplan (I973) have Wesented extensive data in' 
aupport of Omatein* Both Omatein and TenHouten and^Kaplan draw heavily on evi«> 
dsAce In a variety of fields* Carloa Caatameda (1968)^ (1971), (1972), (1974), 
Ukewiae haa de'acribed the atruggle between tsfo polar atylea which he refera to 
aa '^ordinary** and **aeparate" reality* Cedric X, /Phili McGee, Luther Weema 
(Nairn Akbar) , and Wade Noblea (1975) have alao hypotheaised a biological baais for 
the origin of atylea* They apeculate about ther evidence for the impact of 
melanin on emotions and actions t^NojmttiM^ the origin, styles do exist *^ 



Perhapa lio one has integrated the cot^cept of cognitive style or learning 
atyle better than Gallwey (1974)* Gallwey speaka of two cells* One is analytic 
and particulariatic and the other la holistic and relational* Gallwey suggests 
that harmony exiata when the mind Itaelf is quiet and that only when the mind is 
atill will oneU peak performance in the ^ame of tennla be reached* 

Ramir^end CaaUmeda (1975) have done an outstanding job^ in putting the 
matter of acj^e and assessment into proper perspective* Ramirez and Ceataneda 
use H* A* WiWin'^s "field-dependent** and field-independent** categoriea in explain 
ing the cognitiye development of He^an Americana* 

The Expression/of Style in Human Einperience 

While djfzfering in detail,^ theae various presentations which describe cog- 
nitive ntyltp are eaaentlally the -same* Moreover, manifestations of these modal- 
itiea abound in many areaa of human experience. These are particularly crucial 




for tlwM «te:irork lit mm of MiMrant. It It th« falltitt to eonaldtr 
tiMM •trlittie Tsrlauons of.hoMn •xp«rl«nc« m rtl, •yt ptMcntt pottnt 
for«M tiut ha*. M to so mch cwtvmiva In cro«a-eultural MMsnMat. For 
maplt, it SMM elMT th«t th« dostaaat evltinral atyU In di« UntUd St«t«s 
la 1976 ia tha atoaiatle^objaetlva, analytical, obaaaaiTa-eoMiplaiya atjrla. lha 
txaaMadoua auceaaa of our covntry In tiia. iadoatrlal aaetor aay ba raapenalbla for 
tiia wldaapraad aaa of tha Indttatrlal modal aa aa aaalofaa for mriarataadlat h 
:biiianrier« . In tha Induatrlal fTald thara la a nacaaslty for ^aaaa production, 
tpt **la.tarehaa|taablUtT of parta,** for "ttabtUflr," rpanwnanca," "unlfondlty," 
**eenfotaity,** and In ganaral, "atandardlsatlon.** Thaae valuaa or nacasaltlas 
alao raflcetad In our total educational ayataa. The llat ^alov i^loatrataa 
WQr of thinking about the existing school system and an alternative to th 

Ihe School 

; Aa it ie in nonoral . 

(Mely tical» ''Obsessive-compulsive'*) 

Kales ^ 

Stmdardisetion 

Confotvlty • . ^ 

Mtnory 'fot specific facts 
V ligoleritj 

Rigid order ^ 
, •^HomaUty" 

Differences eq^ual deficits ^ 

Preconceive 
rx ^ Precision - ^ ^ 

< Logical , 
; Atomistic 

Egocentric 

Convergent 

* Controlled - .... 

Haanings are universal 
Direct / ^ 

Cognitive 

Linear ' ^ . . ^ 

V ' Mechanical 
Unieon 
Hierarchical 
Isolation 

Daductive \ 
Scheduled 
thing focused 

Constant - • 

Sign oriented 



^ it could be 
(Reletionalt "Hyeterical^) 

Fr^eedom 
Verietion 

' Creativity ^ 
Memory fpr esiMnee 
Novelty 
. Flexibility/ 
Uniqueness - 
Sameness equals oppression 
la^rbvise ^ 
'Approximate - / 
Psychologicel i 
Global^ 
Sociocentric 
Divergent 
Expressive 

Meanings are contextual 
I#trect . 
Affective , 
Petteme* 
Kumanistic 
Individual id group 
Democratic 
Integration 
Inductive 

Targets of opportunity 
People focus 
Evolving 
Meaning oriented 
Loyalty 



While no individual will exhibit the characteristics of any one style totally, 
tiiere are modal personal orientations, and among groups, therb are modal group 
orientations* The school reflects the dominant mode of our American culture* 
school ie eseentielly a reflection of the obsessive-compulslve or atomistic- 
db|eetivm style* • > / \ 



ihe 



Mom |.«port«nt, hoirevtr^ Is th« fact that It Is higher silucation vhlch pro« 
ducM^thoss nho dsvulop asssssMQt proctduras* 'Mora particularly. It Is psycholo- 
fista vithln tha f laid of paychology Itaalf which can ha said to raflact both an • 
^obaaaaiira-co^pttlsiva*^ and an ^ystarical" side; for axai^la, ^as^arlaantal. psychoid 
<Hnr Wstts clinical- psychology*^ in a fraaa aansa* ^ It JLs tha ajq^ariaantalist or tha 
oViifsiva-coMpulsivas in psychology who hara prbducad tha ^^standardlsad^ insti^uMnts 
for Msaasmnt which are assantially obsassiva^cottpttlsiTa in structure and which 
appeal to that particular stylf of studtant* Por exaapla, test Iteas are atandardt 
ttwr Taqoire confoniity i^ order to gain the **rlght** response^ ttens aay be • 
tiibai^t of essentially as inter chanieable parts fron one test fom to anotiier and . 
it la aasuMd tha't-vtha teat itself may be applied in any setting throughout the 
nation. Iha ten^v^y on standardised tests is to require a focus on particulara 
to the eKcluslon of wholes and to require ^e student to think in fraawenta rather 
than/to expreaa tneMS in thought. For exaaple, in the area o| paraonallty tea ting 
there la a clear dl^itinction between die Mlnneaota Multiphaalc Paraonallty 
Inventory (MMPI) and the Rorachach. The HSfl would be an exa^le of an analytic or 
obaeaalTa-^ottpulalve device. The Rorachach,^ on the other ha«^, which allows for 
sore free and; open, creative, evocative, affective reaponaea, would be nore rela- 
tional or hyaterlcal. 

A apaclal .problem presents Itself in that it generally la the atatiatlclan, 
the hard-moaed experlmtntaliat, the '^behavioriatj,*' who is peraonally or ego- 
inveated in iha development and sustenance of thci IQ teat. Their commitment to ^ 
**pre**«cpnceptlon and '*pre"^fabrlcatlon of the aaaeaament material la an expression 

;of the style with which they are moafe^ /comfortable. The highly intense commitment 
to the IQ test, especially paper and i^encil standardised teats, can be underatood 
by reference to Rosalee Cohen and David Shapiro. ^The obaeaslve-compulslve style 

^ is one in which the person is uncomf ortalde with loose ends, haa a high need for 
control of the altuatlon, la not partlQilarly people oriented, etc. Under such 
conditions, it is understandable that those who design assessment Instruments would 
find it difficult to value the unique, Idloayncratlc, synerglatlc behavior pattern 

. of the relational or hysterical style. Indeed, it would be hard for the obaesslve-^ 
compulsive to accept that style aa valid, if for no other reason than the simple 
fact that the hyaterlcal or relational person or people would be "out of control" 
or "unpredictable" and theriefore "threatening" to the obsessive-compulsive. Con- 
sequently, it would be hard to imagine the obsessive-expulsive assessor providing 
a full assessment for the* "hysterical" atudent.' . 

It aeems dear in everyday life that there are patterns which can be expli- 
cated that describe Interaction of obaesslve<^compulslve or hysterical style users 
and tasks which come from either area. If the "obaesslve-compulslve" is given a 
"bysterlical task,'^ the obsessive-compulsive will translate that task into something- 
more nearly reaemSllng the obaesslve-compulslve style and vice versa. Fot example, 
if the obsessive-compulsive is asked to learn an Afro-American dance such as "the 
bump" or "the huat^le," the obsessive- compulsive is very likely to draw feet on the 
floor and to break the dance down into what he or she perceives to be the conpo^ 
nent parte d to number the steps and to try to learn the dance' "piecemeal." It is. 
also likely that the obsessive-compulsive will establish a "atandard" of perfor- 
mance which becomes "right" or "not right." Similarly, if an hysterical is given 
ai) obaesslve-compulslve task, a comparable translation will take/^lace. Details 
are likely to be blurred, atandards faintly adhered to, or the dance Itself might 
be modified with no real concern for rl^t or wrong so much aa "fit" or "harmony." . 
If It la a^ aquare dance, that dance is likely to be given rhythm or some other 
expression of individual creativity. .It is instructive to obaerve what happened 



(» tte'rttld, otdtrly quadrllU d«ne« In th« hands of Afrleaiw and Afro-AiMri««it 
la Ub«rl«, It' is baraly racognistfila aa tha aaaa daaca which thrllUd tha^Scmthatn 
OBitad, SUtaa for so long. It haa rhytha, fraadoa, laproviaaticn and axpraaalon. 
AMt '*tranalatlona" or "tranaforaatlons** ara analogous to what happans with any 
task that is adoptad, i.a., langaaga,.raUglon, male, hvMor, art, rhatorlc, ate. 

iawMPtlana About Bahayloral Stylaai Thalr abiact on Aaaaasnant Intaractl6na 

«a ballava that thara la compalllng avldanca for tha following aaau^ptlona 
about huMtt bahavloral atylaa. 

1. A h«h«vioral styU Is tht rslatlvely stabU^ disposition or approach of 
a&y parson to tiia Intarpratatlon and nsa of his or^ har axparlanea. 

2. Thara ara sa^varal stylas vhith.c«n ba dascrlbad. TVo of thasa ara tha 
^atoBlstle-objaetlva" and tha **synthatlc»paraonal/* Thay saan to ba at 
opposite axtrmks of a contlntnm along 19htch^othar stylas may ba Idantlflad. 

3. A parson «^r» vith sons systamatlc affort, changa his or har basic styla, 
to A dagraa^ by laamlng And by Intagratlng alastants or aspacts fron 
othar stylas. 

4. Slnca stylas ara the raflactlon of a parson's basic approach to tha par- 
caption^ Intarpratatlon md usa of axparlanca, tha styla Is parvaslva and 
«ay ba obsarvad^ in any glvan parson's axpraaalon; such as through their 
world view^ languaga» mislc» rallglon, art^ work, danca, problas solving, 
sports, writing and any dthar^araa of human axprasslon. 

5. Thara is a strong ralationshlp batwaan styla and socloaconondc laval. 

^f*^"* Thara is a strong ralationshlp batwaan styla and. cultural or ethnic gro^p 
nenbarshlp, especially where, for whatever reason, a -given culture or 
ethnic is also located at a traditional point on the aodoecononic scale. 

/ . 

Ts There is nr evidence whatsoever for a relationship between basic **lntelll«» 
C gence** and style. Able people are found to the same degrie among all 

; style users. Gross error ia made when givisn Btflm used jdjraBdetstaad 

the expression of Intelligence through style and define intelligeaee 
' ^mf^pically and iiolaly in terns of- their own styles. 



8. Every style is necessary, valuabla;^and useful in human eiqperlehce if 
\ aodaty la to function fully. \ . . * 

9. A **giftad** person is one who haa integrated and harmonized the polar dis«* 
positions within himself or herself. 



10.. At a given time during a particular people's history, one or another style 
comes to characterise a modal throat for that people. When that occura 
to an extreme, alternative atyle uaers will experience in direct proppr-- 
tlon to that extremity, a degree of oppreaalon (i.e., the requirement that 
all people conform to one style). 

11. It may be said that the **glfteir society is one which has harmonized and 
integrated Ita polar disposition and haa them in balance. 



i 
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Hot only do people who are tested or Msessed express a style. The. 
people who do testing, asseasvenc and Interpretation about others' 
brtjavlor are thenselves expressing a style In thelr^profeaslonal- pracUce 
and approach. It Is the assessor, above all,who Is responsible for the 
way the general public coms to vleir styllmtlc YarlabUlty. The Hlsassess- 
«snt of Intelligence In cfbss-cultural settings Is a case of "the pot call- 
ing the kettle white." Practice of those who do assessment reflects 
clearly a dominant style where the assessor frequently thinks of his or 
her assessment data as aU there Is to be assessed, since many, if not 
most, assessors are 'Wo-stylistic." - " . 

A given style user will take the behavior of another style user and wlU 
not experience it as that behavior actually Is, but will reinterpret that 
experience in terms of her own experiential views or her oun experiential 
framework ("translation" or even "transformation"), thus frequently losing 
^e essence of the experience of the person being observed. In some cases 
.the assessor can comprehend the experience of another style user only by, 
actuaUy "changing" that person's experience. Ihe asstssor who occupies'' 
an extreme position on the style continuum will he "blind", to things that 
actually exist in the behavior of the style ^8er at the other end of - the 
continuum. The user of an extreme style must do this in order to main- 
tain his or her own personal balance. An old example in the history of * 
assessment is the theoretical dictum, "everything that exists exists' in 
some amount and can be measured." This thtoretlcal dictum which was 
simply a statement about experimental necessity has become for many inves- 
tigators an article of faith in a new religion which might be called 
scientific positivism (another expression of the "atomistic-objective" 
^ position). 

It should be clear that if one accepts the assumptions above, all tra^itloxial 
activity in the area of "standardised" assessment must be exSmined in a new light. 
For example, notions iuch as "norm" must be reconcelved. In- fact, there are many 
'norms. • In order for a norm to take on meaning, it must *be viewed in terms of a 
given social context. Another example of needed reconceptuallzation is Included 
in the attempt to seek a "standardized view" of human experience. This approach 
is not a 'neutral" or "tfclentlfic" approach. It- is, in reality, an attempt to 
- view reaUty from a part- of reality Itself. In other words, the "stondard" for 
-viewing human behavior (a standardized Jest), is itself' not external to" the nool 
of things which are being observed . Users of standardized tests and assessment 
procedures sometimes seem to view themselves as external "objective" observers 
experience from Olympian heights. That may one day be possible. 
In 1976, however*^ all efforts to view human experience betray the vlgwer's con- 
tinttint pa rticlaation in denlir raii^id •tirHMrt*. m^mm. — — - 

./ . necessary to utilize a significant Vrt of this report for the 

discussion of style. This is because we f.lnd style t^ be a central problem for 
any approach to assessment. Those who have personal and/or financial Investment 
in standardized approaches to assessment cannoi: be expected to greet such an asser- 
tion with happy expectation. The implications for assessment are clear. Hhile 
it may be possible to think in standardized terms about themes in human behavior, ' 
it is impossible to standardize -the particulars of human experience which will 
reveal the variety in th^es. What we have had heretofore in standardized tests 
of intelligence has been the implicit requirement not only , that behavioral themes 
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wtst b« tiioaght of or approMihtd In standard fashion, the particular Inforaatlon 
^oai^ irtiieh wo laam about bahavioral thOMa is also standwdlsad, llaitad, or 
tMtrletad. Tharafora, wa hava com to a point whara "IntaJ^genca" can ba 
■Msurad bnly through a specific language, and even worsa/wlthin that specific 
laagoaga only through a highly , specif Ic standard vocabu^y. Yet, that is not 
wrst. That highly specific sUndard vocabulary wiat maintain its aeanina 
•cross generations of American dtlsens. Particular^est probleas and particular 
raapondlag aiodaa on atandardized teata are enahr^^ and become the portals through 
uhlch all mnat ptfia, no matter what their shaped/in. order for their experience to 
ba validated. It cm be aeen immediately that/Such an approach la hi^ly aultable 
to the requirements of the industrial analogy; If everything la atandardized and 
uniform, then maaa produfetion, IntarchahgMWUty of parts, economy, predicu- 
blllty, and, famlliar.ity are guaranteed, ytf thoae are the enda of aaaeaament, 
then we need to go no further. Howevei^if the end of aaaeasnent la to discover 
the truth about, the dynamics of htnanPhehavlor in all ita complexity, then we 
must leave room for information abwit all aspects of that behavior to be per- 
ceived. It la neceaaary, therefor^ to move beyond the . auperf Idal treatment of a 
moBO-atyliatic approach to the aiaeasment and Interpretation of human experience 
in order ^to approach the deyeldpment of an alternative to exluting testa of 
iiitalllgence for th* discovery of the ability misaaaesaed, be they people of color 
or otherwiae. ' 
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- CHAPTER V 

iasciofl and Otht Haf rial to Illiistraf the Exprwlon of Btfut^rml Style 

. It ia nacaaaary at thla point to of far axanplaa of tlia application of tha 
principlaa which hava baan axplicatad through tha aaiunptiona about atyla which 
wara liatad in tha pravloua chapter. In order to do thid^, three areaa of coanon 
huBMtf experience have been aalected aa axasplea, rallaiony iauaic> and lanauate> 
\/ Maagr other areaa could have been aalected and treated in exactly the aaM faahion« 
\ Ihe intent in aelecting theae exawplea and in giving aoM detailed treataant la to 
iUuatrete the Talidity of the concept of atyle and the falct that ^^intelligence" 
or **attitude** ia a fianction which ia independent '^of^ or wo\% preciaely, which ia 
expreaaed tiirough behavioral atyl^. 

: The Expraaaion of Behavioral Style in Religion ^---^ 

By uaing Afro^AMrican raligiona, practice and experien^, .and by contraating 
that generld experience with the general experience of EuroriMMricaiia, the utjjLlity 
of the coaatruct of "atyle" aa an analytical tool ahould bacd^M apparent. It ahould 
alao be clear that each tradition apringa froai a unique hiatorical dav^lopMnt and 
can be underatood only by reference to that hiatory. Idowu (1975) and Ubiti (1969) 
repreaent the voat recent aerioua atudy of African religion. \Both have been 
trained in Weatem aa wall aa in African theology asid from thi^t parapfactive offer 
Very helpful InforMtion. Idowu makea an early obaervation .ofi the cultural^ encap* 
aulation of Weatem theologlana which prevent then from underatanding religion in 

. any full senae. '^nhfortunately, by and large, the theologlan^^f today ia a very . 

^ ^ haadicapped paraon. To begin with, he atill Uvea with the ag«|-old erroneoua notion 
that only one religion, naiaely Chriatianlty, haa theology, which makea nonaenae of 
the linguia tic, eoOBntattonyt significance of the word. Recently the question of the 
degree o^f the Doctor of Divlaity, one of the highest degrees ^o \be awarded in the 
unlTeraitiea of Africa, aroae and the demurrer waa raiaed that the "D*D.** had 
alwaya been awarded in connection with Christian theology; ^^^that, therefore^ it ol^t 
compriae a department whose avowed poaition waa that of religion \aa a comprehensive 
y4iscipline. The corollary to thla is obvious t a Doctor of Divinity ia incompatible 
"^with lalamic atudies, and very much less so with a thing like Afr^cdn traditional 
religioni" (p. 10) The opinions of external observers of Africani religious belief 
and practicea not only reveal the mlaunders tending and misjudgement of the African 
belief system, more Import^tly, these opiiiions are daaaical illustrations of 
observer a as tabliahing" their own world-view aa a "norm" and viewinW other world- 
views, aa "deylations" from that norm. Such an approach la similar fto the approach 
in teatlng which we have called ''Type I Question," "Do you know what I know?" " 

Other terms employed to describe 'African religion Indudei animism, ^ 
totemiam, fetishism,- and naturiam. We need not go into them here. 
Thefe and the previous terms ^show clearly how little the outaide 
world haa understood African religion. Some of the terma are being 
abandoned as more knowledge comes to light. JBut the fact remains 
that African religiona and philosophy have been subjected to a great 
deal of misinterpretation, misrepresentation and misunderstanding. 
, Thcqr have been deapised, mocked, and diamlased as 'primitive* and 
' underdeveloped. ' One needs oxily to look at the earlier ticlea and 
accounts- to see derogatdry 'language used, prejudiced descriptions 
given «id fal|e judgement passed upon these religions. In missionary 
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clrelu they have been condemed as tuptirttitlotti fettttle, * 
and helllah« In epltj of all these attacks » traditional religiona have 
aunrived and they dominate the background of African people and mat be 
reckoned with even in* the middle of modem change, (p. 10) 

Mbiti conducted an extensive study covering nearly three hundred people from all 
over Africa outside the traditionally Christian and Muslim coaoMnitiea.^^tL^ 
these aocietiest without a single exception^ Mbiti found that--the-i)aopT:e have a 
notion of God as the supreme being and that^ia^aa the most minimal and funda* 
msntal idea about God found in all African societies* Idowu (1975) found that in 
Africa as a vhole there are really five component elements that go into the making - 
of African traditional r<eligion« These components are) 

1. Belief in God 

2. Belief in the divinity - * . 

3. Belief in spirits 

4. Belief in the ancestors > * 
5« Belief in the practice of magic and medicine 

We have already indicated' earlier (Griaule, 1965) that a complex and highly devel- . 
oped vorld-vlev and religious belief system was characteristic of the Dogon« The 
same can be said for other African trlbea as well. Even a cursory review of the 
elements which go to make up an African belief system should show that these systems 
cannot be underatood solely 'from tbe framework of a European belief aystem. This 
brings us. to the fundamental principle of cross-cultural assessment* That is why 
the **Type Two Question/* **IAiat is it that you know" must alwaya be asked if the 
truth about ^^intelligence** or **aptitude** is. to be diacovered. 

In describing African t^eliglon further^ Mbitl makes the following pointi 

No line is drawn between the spiritual ax&d the physical. Even life in 
the hereafter is conceived in the materialistic^ and physical tanas. It 
is neither paradise ^to be hoped for nor hell to be feared. The soul of 
man does not long for spiritual redempti^ont or for closer contact with 
God in .the next world. This is an Important element in traditional 
rellgioni and one that will help us understatd the concentration of 
^ African religiosity on earthly matterst with m.:n'at the center of this 
religiosity. It is here also that the question of tbe African concept 
of time is* so impor taint.' Traditional religion ^pid philoaophy are con* 
cemed with man in past and present time. God comes into the picture 
as an explanation of man's ,con tact, with time. There is no messianic 
or apocal3rptlc vision of God stepping in at some future moment to 
bring abcnit a radical reveraal of man's normal life. God is not pic- . 
tured as an ethical^ spiritual relationship with man. Man's acts of 
worship and turning to God are pragmatic and utilitarian rather than 
spiritual or metaphy8lCi''l. , 
»^ . . ^ 

In shorti according to Mbltii African traditional religion is laot dualistlCt and 
permeates tiie totality of. man's orientation to his environment* Mitchell (1975) 
has expressed a contrasting^ view which comes from Western thought. 
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• In the WMtera view, sum, the Mievy of «U things in the natural 
world, seeks constantly to control and to exploit both his environ- ' 
•ent and his fellow huun belnR, Even though 'sunny* African exla- 
tjmea rnalraa hard work and la plafaad by such things as tsetse fUaa, 
the African had outward as well as inward reasons to be leas astrasslwe 
and wre trustful of the universe and its creator, . 

Iflf'^rSrllJJ'l'*"^''!."'^'/*" ^""ibed as one where the believer see. hia^ 

o'h« parts of the environment, then we have one 
- d S?- ! ^ characteristics of the ato«Utic-obJective atyli. The observer 
' wi^^K •"•i*'*'"*"'" °' ^""^ 1«" « part of the environwmt 

5S2dS:r'**%. ^''^^'•11„(W75) points out that African religions hSe nSSJ 
"SSS^ii ^'^^ "'^^^^^ "•"thoriaed version." oJ 

rSSi^w:^'^'": ^'^^ religion. .i«ply flow out of the Ufe of the people 

2 i • ""'^ 0P«-««»«» approach to bpUef and would confon tT 
rTLfLS!.'*"**'!*'^''*" l^"** "•ynthetlc-per.onal." sSh 

''^^f^^Vlf^'^ «l««ly '^'h r#Ugion which is stressed as 
Sf^K ^yS^^ii'^^'u "'^^•'^iP"*^*." ««i ^'i-oSaUy rituaUzS." Mo^ (1975) 
ISS.Sf?.^^J^ African situation one in which Ufe is not divided 

SaJij^L I SS. ? the .ecular. Instead, the African tends to se^V 

d^v^^M X '^^"8* 'h* •"'^ (material thinga and man's 

ilJilr oJ ^••"•"^^ (.Pintual) tenm. 'on the 

Jk! that every cult nas its set Uturgy and 

Sjihf^ . consist, of the pattern a. well aa the subject natter of ^e 

worahip service. These Uturgle. are, of courae, unwritten. An intereating 
nSd fo'r^^Lr^t';;'";^ " participants Ih the llSS^^are 

St« it Jr^JlK*"*^"* "^^^^ worship, Idowu found that vSy . 

^nd^eiJjL Jf f^'' °' .tunblingly .aid. ihe world-view perWlon 
to^ 12 Sii t\^^^ •y?'»'«'i«-P«"«n*l style i. .uch that things take on nean- 
""^"^ only in a given cont«t «nd not ab. tree ted from that c^ 
!r''S'' thl. attitude toward reUglou. experience with cont^ 
pornry atoaistic-objective theological. analyai.. 

Iforae atill, the theologian of today conalders himself modem if he 
adopt, the laboratory methoda in the sense of researching and teach- 
ing without being personal ly and emotionally Involved . Thu3 he has 
become more ana more theoretical and abstract ^to^S^^d>^^^^,^«^^ of 
Of truth which he is expected to be speaking and imparting. ^ 

10). [Italics mlnej 

hUl! total integration of religion with all other aspects of life in Africa 
has been described even more fully by Mbltl. (1969) iu^Atrica 

Africans are notoriously religious and each people has its own 
• religious aystem with a set of beliefs and practices. Religion 
permeates all the department, of life so fully that it la not eaay 
or poaalble always to laolate lt....'nradltlonal religion, are not 
primarily for the individual but for hi. community which he is a 
part... A number of belief, and practices are to be found in the 
African society; these are not, however, formulated into a system- 
auc eat of dogmas whlc^a per.dn 1. expected to accept. People 
.imply ...Imllate whatever reUglou. idea, and practice, are held 
or observed by their famiUe. and communities... Where the individual 



is^ thtre Is his rtllglon, for h«^ls a rallglout baing and it is this 
that Mkta Africa so religious; religion is in their vhole system of 
being* ttOne of the diffieulties in studying African religion and phil* * 
osophies is that there are no sacred scriptures* Religion in African 
society is written not on paper but in people's hearts, sinds, work 
history^^ rituals, and religious personages, like the priest, rainaakers, 
officiating elders and eiren^king8«««so then belief and action in an 
African traditional society cannot be separated; they belong to a 
single vhole^«« traditional religions have no nissionaries to props* 
gate them and one individual does not preach his religion to another* 
there is little if any concern with the distinctly spiritual welfare 
of man apart from his physical life; no line is drawn between the. 
^ spiritual and the physical* Even life in the hereafter is conceived 
in materialistic and physical terms (pp* 1*5)* 

An approach or attitude such as that"^ above is in clear contrast to a roll* 
' gion which requires proselytising > yyltten scriptures^ permanent dpgma> and iso* 
lated religious practice * Indeed, for people who experiencelrelXg^ " 
such atomistlc-objectlve fashion, it is virtually impossible to make sense of the 
African r^eligious experience* As observers, they, will find it hard to "see** an 
alternative approach, since they will be umprepared to accept it as valid* 

The values of standardization, uniformity, precision, and codification of . 
belief are clearly derivatives of a European tradition and world-view* In 
Africa, the expression of religious belief mpA practice was approximate > thematic 
and popular* ^ 

The matter of translation ot this oral llteratt've Is problematical* 
' There is no 'authorized* version- of a tradition any more than there 
can be an official version .of a Negro spiritual * I have seen in my 
^ own sources as many as three- versions of the same prqberb in the 

original tongue* This" variety of versions produces a variety of ' 
^ interpretations in subtle ways serving only to further coieplicate 

the already confused implication* Compoimdlng this idlfflculty is a 
gap between English and the African language* Thus it becomes under- 
standable why such a survey of Black belief has not been attempted 
by more Black scholars in America* And Mbltl is, the only African 
scholar to attempt a religious view of African folk belief* 

(Mitchell, 1975, pp* 64-65) [ItaUcs mine] 

The experience of many A^ro^Americans in the United States in 1975 ^cannot 
be understood except through recourse to a dtudy of historical roots in Africa 
and a study of African retentions in t^e Afrc-Amer leans* experience in America* 
(Herskovitz, 1941) It is also^ recognized that in addition to African retentions 
thiere is a new set of experiences ^whlch has been accovnoda ted and integrated to 
form the Afro-American core experience* Afro-Americans iA the United States 
today differ in terms of the degree to which they participate in a **core" 
Afro-American experience* This is due to the many different social environ- 
mental factors* However, by tracing the development of the Afro-American ex|^ri- 
enees and by comparing contemporary -core Afro-American experiences with world- 
views and behaviors on the African continent, an understanding of conteiq>orary 
Afro-American behavior is possible* The same can be said of Chlneset Mexican, 
French, NatlvevA^erlcan, Irish, or any other cultural group* 
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The •ariy slavea In Aaerlcm did not» as s<me history nas Uught, cone as 
enpty ^ssels. The restricted experience of slavery and later segregation, tic 
item ellalnatlng all elements of an African belief systea, actually acted to - 
pre^erva mnj of those elements* 

" ' ^ < 

Ihe early slave then was not an eager anlidst without .religious beliefs 
Rather In nany ways he was already a * Christian * believer and practl* 
tloner* His apparent openness to the Christian faith s teamed from his 
desire to follow his Strong religious bent In a manner more consistent 
with his heritage* ••Slaves 9 not masters » took the inltlatlye to trans- 
late their African beliefs into English and .into Christian terms • 
They sorted through the Christian Bible and^ selected the ideas useful 
to them in the new slave expediences By the time the masters were . 
willing to concede souls to slaves, satisfied that the Christlar faith 
could be used to enforce obedience and increase market value » the 
slaves had long since established an underground versioti of the true 
faith » and th ey were well along on their own * invisible institution ^ 



or undergroufi church • (Mitchell » 1975, p« 10) 

Mot only ^id a uni<^e Afro-American theology develop among m&y Afiro-Aaer leans, 
it became the vehicle through .whl^h the distinctly Afro-American behavioral 
styles were expressed. For la^niple, .it is* quite clear that the predominant 
preaching style of early Afro-American preachers and the.preaching styles of 
Euramerican preachers were quite different* If any investigator doubts this. 
It is very easy, even today, to demonstrate the difference simply by having 
&iro-Aaerlcan and Afro-American preachers representing the two traditions exchange 
pulpits. , \ .V 

This independence is evidenced by the frequent appearance in the 
slave narrative of a st.rqng preference Ifor Black preachers rather 
} . VJian White. The Whites who were able^ to preach with hij success, 
^ 4. tit all noted that the response seemed to bi to .j;onallty,* gesture, 

emotion, as opposed to.what they considered acceptable:,conduct«v; in . 
^ their EurorAmerican i^iorance, they were unaware of. the cultural slg- * 

nals by which they had Inadvertently affirmed African identity. The 
sounds and signs that constituted a Black communlcatio]a code, easily * 
understood by ^members of the^, largely lndependent;sXave culture, were 
^ ^ ^ mistaken b/ Whites for gullibility and Hgnorance, whereas in fact, 

slaves were really culturall y alm ost seH-|uf fident and very^ intelU:^ 
gent. Tliat they were perfectly capable of reading,, White faces and of \ 
^ Vesting. out BlbllcaL ideas, was proven more than once' when they res- 
' ponded with utter Indifference or even in fpot-votliig (walking out) 

after an obnoxic^us pro-slavery sifrmon. (^^l^chell, 1975, p. .33) 

Henry Hltchell says that p^haps the !ust significant single overt Indication of 
Afro-Aiaerican culture or style as/lt pertains to religion is the freedom of 
expression observed in the pulpit^ and In the congregation of any given Black 
church. When an Afro-American cangregatlon resists White style and conformity 
and engages in free expression, it Imports high Importance to the feeliny of 
the person^ This valuing of improvisation and feellng^ and resistance to confor- 
mity are ch aracteristics of the s ynthetlc-personal^s^yle^hat^permeates all — ^ ^ - 
aspects of the experience of the ' person who practices that style. 
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St It instructive to exaslne the fteedoK in the orisntstLon of- sons Afro- 
la^icsns toivard teligious scriptures end, by extrapolation, any written 
Mtttial* 

The Black preacher is Mrs likely to think of the Bible as an inex- ^ 
haustible source oC good preach^'aaterial than as an inert doctrinal 
and ethical authority* He sees it as full of insishts«-«ifarm * aad\Klse 
and relevant to the everyday probleM of a Black van* It provides the 
basis for unlimited creativity in telling of rich and interesting 
" ' stories, and these narrations coaMnUed.rapt attention vhile the - 
eternal truth. ii brought to bear on the Black eii^erience and the, 
struggle* for liberation.* The Bible under gurds reiasabrance and gives^ 
permanent relevance to whatever illuminates discernment* ^ 

The Black preacher does not merely use the Bibles at best, he, lets the 
Bible use him* ^ His intuitive flexible approach to the Bible leads him 
to ask* * What is the Lord trying to tell me todiy in this p assage of 
the scripture, * or 'What answer for today need does the w&ole sweep 
of the Hew Testament give, * and *How may I see it and tell it in the 
language of my people* ' Thic) Black preacher is., not addicted to pat 
legalistic or liter Jtlistic answers; they do nol^ worW for him* 

The Black preacher avoids the dead, irrelevant fomilations expressed 
in the language and the vis ion olJ j>%jas t * When he is caught using 
" such a cnitch, he is probd>ly detfperati f or material and plagiarizing^ 

or else he has lost some of his 'BlacknMS* by~f tudying in some White 
schools of theology* At his natural beit, the Black' preacher is not 
so concerned historical * objective^ truth as with what might be , 
called religious truth* He. has no intention of making the Bible a 
textbook in science * > For one thing, when he is preaching he is prob- 
ably not interested in faience* Rather he is interested in the Bible 
as a reliable index of God*s will for man and in this broad concern, 
science finds its proper perspective as ohe aspect of a larger 
reaUty* (MitcheU, 1970, pp* 113-U4) [Italics mine] 

^ OrfCe again it becomes clear that freedom^ Improvisation, creativity » expres* 
sion and flexibility are shown to be Valued* Henry Mitchell illustrates this 
even further by tape recording Black preachers who used manuscripts* . .He found' 
th^t when they use manuscripts well, nearly all of them engage in interludes of 
completely spontaneous elaborations or illustrations, and that when this 
hap^s, , the messages were plaii^y^more ejEfective than when the passages were 
simply^ read*' It is important to note as we pay attention to Mitchell^s analysis 
ot ^Jllack preaching* and *Black belief,* that neiv'her of these things is defined 
Si 'incomplete European religious systev/ Ratlier the Afro-»American belief 
and prac^e grows out of a special tradition and has its own integrity* 
Another eximple from Mitchell will help to fill out the description of a doiS!^ 
nanjt Afro^American style* 

% The most certain statement one can make about Black preaching style 
is that nothing is certain or fixed*** the first thing that must be 
said about unusual mannerisms is that the'' Black congregation is very 
\ permissive*^ It accepts a considerable variety of behaviors unrelated 
; to i:he messa^ in order (consciously- or tinconsciously) to free 
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pttaehwt to bt thaMtlTM* One preadier lA:vldt dtand hy Blackii . 
' ^ and VhltM pops hit jittspendtrs vh«n h% Is rsaXly caught up in his 

.^MMssgs* Anothsr unbuttons his collar and\aaaM to dig hia chin 
'^ "^into'hia chaat* Anothar has proelaisMd forVMr*» *Blaaa my bonaa*{ , 
ajtiU anothar atarta hla aanmi only af tar a long and uobalitvably 

-^i^ttnaa, avan stam, glarn at tha congragation; Black cultura 
Christiana tand to ^joy vannariam proTidad th^ ara natural and 
thay add intarest and signal fraadoA and authantic paraonhood In 
vhich tha congratation participates Yicarloualy* lha Black culture . 
preacher doea not have^ to develop a atrikiii« «anneris« or trade park 
in order to be counted^ valid , but It certainly la not a handicap If 
ha happana to engage in atrange and colorful action peculiar" to hi»» 
aelf alona^" IndjLviduallty is celebrated an^kltcceptance la cowtni* 
catad by the congregation in a way enjoyed by all vho have not bowed 
to the Baal of White 'conformity* (Mitchell, 1970, pp« 162-163) 

The deacriptiona which Mitchell haa given can be obaarved in a great nunber of 
Afro-Anerican congrai^ationa in 1976* In the exaaplea above, the following 



apecific vaXaeS 6r^^pecta-of be^^avloral atyle (synthetlc-peripnal). can be 
identlfledt 



1 ♦ Impro^af^tlon / 

2. Expresaivaness 

^3. Enotlon ' , * " 

4. Flexibility ^ . 

5* Intultlveness - ^ 

6* Imagination * 

' 7» People focus 

: B. "Individual" existing In the itroup 

9. Novelty . _ - , * 

10» Uniqueness 

11» Thematic ' * • 

It la also wall to note.^that many of these same characteristics would be^trange, 
if not Intolerable, to many worshlpprr in churches which follow Euro-American 
religious traditions, l*e«. Catholic, Lutheran, ^Episcopalian, Methodist Episcopal, 
and so forth** • ' 

Students of religion will note very q^ckly that some Afro-Americans do not ^ 
participate in religious traditions as described by Mitchell. They will also \ 
note that some Euro-Americans appear to follow a tradition quite similar to that 
described by Mitchell.' In truth it must be said that while ethnic group member- 
ship frequently Is associated wi cti a given pattern, behavioral style, or rell- 
'gldua belief, clearly there are overlapping^ exceptions to the rule. ^ ^ 

Afro-American Music as an Expression ^>f the Synthetic-personal Style : 

, Perhaps no better documented area of the variety of human experiences In 
the United States exists than that of music. As a consequence, our examination 
of thle area will be more detailed than the preceding area of religious belief 
and ^practice. As was the case with religious belief and practice, we can-exsm» 
^e the area of musical expression and find in it at least three different vays, 
evidence for the contracting style of atomistic-objective and synthetlc-pereonal. 
At thle point thtrdescrlptlons of^e "obsessl\e-compuls£ve" style and the 



Sy«t«rtear* style by DtTld Shapiro on b« rmfimmi with wwA botflt. Iht'^tliMt 

iihich we Important to nore arei 1) i;he Emro^Aaerlc/'n has, ti^ed to per- 
ceivi the Afro«Amerlcan experience from th^ point of t^ev of the Type One quea- 
Uon .(Da you Imoir vhat I kn^?); 2) the traditional concept of "norm" takea on 
.freeh meaning vhen placed . liCjiuglven cultural context^ and has little or no 
peaaiAg^vhetf Interpreted from the^ "norm" of another culture tradition; 3) The 
|lreluei exprees«d in the Afro-American musical tradition are almopt totally con« 
igtuent with the synthetic-personal style, Shapiro's hysterical style, Cohen's/ . 
/relational style, Hllliard's Afro-Anericaif' style, Weem's Black style» and 
; several oiher expfessiona of style t (Ornstein, 1974), (Rralrez and JastaAeda, 
W74), (Witkin, 1967), (TenHouten, 1973) 

1 Baraka (URoi Jones, 1963) gives an interesting viev of the contrast between 
g^ropean (Euro-Amerlcan) and Afr^n: (Afro-Aaerican) music: ^ 

. Whl-l^e.tiie whole European tradition- tries for regulari^ty of pitch of 
of time; of tiir^re, and of vibrato; the African tradition strives for 
^the negattott of these elements. In language the African tradition alms 
^at circumlocutions rather than at the exact def initios , the direct 
sta^etent is considered cnide and unimaginative;,. the veiling of all 
^cdntents in ever changing 'pariiphrases is considered the cHterion of 
^"-W^U^ttce of >ersonali^. Jn muaic, the same teiadency toward obliq*"^ 
iitty^and ellipsis is noticeable; no note is attackecU straight; the 
vo^ce dTx^trument always approachca it- from above * r below, plays 
Bx^md the^bn^ed pitdi without (ftver r^iaining any length of time, 
and departs fr^M^ witliout ever having committed itself to a aiingle 
mCEaningt , The timbr^s^s veiled and paraphrased -^by constantly chang*^ 
ittg, by vibratto, tremolo^^ud overtone effcJctSt Ihc timing and ' 
accentuations finally are not^^ted, but implied or suggested , deny- 
ing or withholding all sign post8>v^ Jones citing Bomeman, 1963. 
p. j31) [Italics mine] ^ . ' ^ 

4t the TThite aesthe- 

tic waa summed up by Benny Goodman who said, "I am such a bug-oil <accuracy and per- 
fiMcmance about "playing in tune and want just the proper note values , 7>in the 
written parts; I wanted it to sound, as exactly as the band cnuld possibly 
•itt . 01) «ie^ other hand, Ben Sidran not^r^cMlh^ro-American musicians even in^ 

lat relied oh 



Ben Sidran (1971 supports Baraka* s description. He states" 



no written parts. 



the big band icon text develop idiom that 

Count Basie!s big band had up to 17 men playing harmonically and rythmically 
advanced, music without: any written music ! It is noted that the Black olavery 
even as he was becoming more involved with harmonic e^tploration tended to use 
his "ear" rather than to read music, the Afro-American musician played off-beat 
In-order to avoid ,the stagnant feel, of Goodman's on-the-beat. The Black musician" 
dipsa to rely on Increased vocSLization or "tone impurity" to help to break* 
through the passage detatchnent of big band work atid to return to the emotional 
Jasi idiom. ^ ^ . ^ 

White misicologists (analogous to cross-cultural assessment of intelligence^ 
have always had great difficulty in understanding and explaining or interpretini' 
Afro^American music. For example, Jdnes (1963) cites White nmsicolo gists of the'' 
18th and 19th centuries and even some in the 20th century who spoke of the "abera- 
tlon" of the] diatonic scale in Afrioan music. Apparently the musicologists were " 
unable td^^iriderstand that Africans were not using a diatopic scale but &n 



Afrlckn scaltiV e scale, that would aeem ludicrous when analyzed by nornal methods 
of Western ausicology* Jones (1967) shows that such mlsperceptlons by cross«^ 
Icttltural assessors of Afro^-Amerlcan musical^ tradition have continued to the 
present decade. ;v 

' ^ y 

The fwslcological analysis of jazz which has come into favor^ * 
recently is also as limited as a means of Jazz criticism as a ^ 
strict sociological approach* Ihe notator of any jazz solo or 
blues has no chance of capturing what is In effect the most 
important elements of music (m9st transcriptions of blues lyrics 
are just as frustrating). A printed musical example, of an 
Armstrong solo or of a TheloaioM solo tells us almost mothlng 
except the futility of formal musicology when dealing with jazz« 
^ ^ Not only are the various jazz effects almost Impossible to notate» 
but each note means something^ quite in adjunct to. musical note* 
tlbn. The notes of a jazs solo exist;, in the notation strictly 
for musical reasons. The notes of a jasz sqIo as tliey are coming 
into existence^ exist as they d o for rea sons that are only concoml«* 
ttaxt^f~wM are not^^sieal" but they are. 

music» and quite moving music* Omette Coleman*s screams and 
rants are only musical once one tmderstands the music, his emo- 
tional attijtude seeks to create, this attitude is real and per- 
haps the most singularly Important aspect of his music. 
Mississippi Joe Willlam»» Snooks EagaUant Lightning Hopkins, 
^ve different emotional attitudes tha& Omette Coleman. But all 
of these attitudes are continuous parts of the historical and 
cultural biography of the^egro as it hai existed and developed 
since there *was a Negro in^Anerica and a music that could be 
assodatcid with him that did not exist anywhere else in the 
\ world, (pp. 14-15) 

Once analyzed by Western standards ^e Western critic or listener accord- 
ing to Jones, (1963), will then utilize his own Western standards as a "norm." 
For example, a Western listener will criticize atonal and timbrel qualities 
* of an African or an Afro-American singer, whose singing has a completely alien 
end as a '^standard of excellence." 

The African singer or Afro-American blues singer may have a hoarse or 
shrill quality. Among some critics this quail ^ has been attributed to their, 
"lack of proper vocal training," disregarding or in Ignorance of the fact 
that among Africans and Afro-Americans, this quality comes as a consequence of 
a conscious desire which is dictated by.^the culture and which is designe$l to 
produce a calculated effect. Jones points put that a traditional Afro-American 
singer and a Wagnerian tenor cannot be compared to one another in any way. 
"They issue from cultures that almost have nothing in common and the music 
they make Is equally alien to each other." Jones say8,"For a Westerner to say 
thkt the Wagnerian tenor *s voice Is 'better' than the African einger*s or the 
Afro-A^ierlcan blues singer, is analogous to a non«Westemer disparaging 
Beethoven^s Ninth Symphony because, 'it wasn't improvised.^" The Western con- 
cept of the "cultivation" of the voice Is foreign to African and to most 
Afro-American music. In the West, "only th^ artifact can be beautiful. . Mere 
expression cannot be thought to be." (Jones, 1963, pp. 29-30) 



African wslc vaSt accoxdlng to Jones i « ^ 

• ••purely "functlonal'Vimialc whose aongs were used by young aen to 
Influence young women, or they might be used by workers to make 
£helr tasks easier • It mi^t be used by older men to prepare tl^g 
adolescent boy for manhood and so forth^ On the other hand, ^'serious*' 
Western music, except for the early religious music, has been strictly - 
an "art^" One would not, for exsi^le, think of any particular ftiie - 
for Hayden^s Symphony, except for perhaps "cultivation of the soul«" 
"Serious music'** (a term that could only have extra«-relig£ous meaii^ 
ini; in the West) has never been an integral part of Western life; lio 
art has been since the renaissance^^^but in the West, the "triumph of 
the economic mind over the imaginative," as Brooks Xciam said, made 
possible/this dreadful split bett^^een life and art^ (Jones, 1963, 
pp^ 28-29) ; . ^ 

It is particularly relevant to our consideration of behavioral style and 
its relationship to ^'oss-c^ltural assessment that we note the "translation" 
phenomenon^ This was discu^d in earlier chapters when we described the person, 
who uses the atomlstic^objective style^ As he or she encounters content or 
tasks from the synthetic-personal domain, we may expect at| attempt to be made 
to "reconceive" and to "translate" the i^enomenon or task into a more familiar 
framework and vice versa^ For example, IleRoi Jones says that although the 
White middle brow had knbwn^ about Negro music only for about three decades, he' 
was already trying to forraaiize and finally Institutionallxe it^ [Italics mine) 
For Jones it was a hideous idea^ Ben Sidran (1971) spoke of the reaction of the 
White music critic (another example of "translation") when Blacks continued to 
follow developmental lines rather than the "rules*" • 

The Black musician, in taking the procisss of cultural, definition into 
his own hands, infuriated a vast number of Whites • IVo major trends 
pointed to the growing hostility of Whites toward modem Black music. 
The firat was the emergence of the New Orleans 'revivalist 7s* move- 
ment, which was spearheaded by White 'purists,' who sought to -apply 
both esthetic and economic pressure to hold back the growing wave of 
'modernism '•••the debate beca me so fana tlc^at the influential critic 
Hugues Panassie went so far M^to-r^fer to bop as 'heresy^* S^anassieU 
attitude, not uncommon among^ite critics in the '40*s, was iignlfi-> 
cant for several reasons • First, it indicated the extent to which 
some Whites had become committed to Black music, for to refer to an 
idiom of Black expression as a 'heresy' is to ^mply that altert<l(tive 
idioms of Black expression had been accepted as ^gospel^' 

(Sidran, 1971, p^ 97) ' / 

The situation got so bad that musical criticism was only able to redeem itself 
many years later^ Jones (1963) points out that the characteristic criticism 
of '^e-hop" in ja22 fan magazines like Down Beat was so bad that they only . 
recently had to re-review the classical be-bop records by such greats as 
Charlie Parker and Theionlous Mbnk^ Then, at this late date, they have given 
thra wild acclaim, because the first reviews seemed to be so wrong»headed^ 
Typical of the early comments are those cited by Jones which were expressed by 
Jass critic Rudy Blesh in the Herald Tribune: 



The Irrelevances of be->bop are. exactly what they seem; they add up 
to no unity, to capricious and neurotically rhapsodic 9/i^uences of 
effects for their own sake*- Be*bop costts precariously^ close to coi»- 
plete nonsense as a luslcal expression^ ••fsr from a ^lodnatlon of 
jasSt^^*^l><>P not i^tz at all, but an ultinately desperated foriii 
of svlng exploiting the most fantastic rhythms and unrelated harmony 
that it would seem possible to conceive* (Jones, 1963, pp« 189--190). 

Quite- clearly this critic was not simply ^xpressin? criticism, but a whole value 
aysten that was toully antithetical to that which has been described here as 
aynthetic-personal. This critic apparently souf^t "order,'*^ "permanence," 
"imitation," "conformity," "regularity," and so fortlu It is also important to 
pote not only that these were apparent values of the critic, but that this 
critic sought to impose those values on musicians whose expressions came from 
a totally different experiential frame of Reference* They were unable to under- 
stand that there could be more than one "norm*" Once againt this is analagous 
to the worfc^^of psychometric or other assessments which are made cross-^culturally. 

Cuthbert Simpkina (1975), in speaking of another jass critic, sunnarlsed 
the basic problem in cross-cultural musical assessmenti 

Hent(^f*s statement reveals at least three * common failings of .the 
- c.ritlcs of Black music, possibly music of any culture* He exhibits 
the arrogance which blit»ds|him to the fact, that he has not mastered 
the saxophone and therefdi^ is Incompetent to make statements like 
"CoXetrane*** continues to improve*" Secondly,. he confuses inability 
with. honest differences^ writing,^** ••Cole trfne's tone is often 
strident at the edges and rarely appears able to sustain legatto soft- 
ness as Getz can*" Hentoff seems not to haVe considered the possi- 
bility that each musician may have his particular sound because he 
likes it, not because he can't produce a particular sound; thirdly, 
there ,is bias. Hentoff wmtld like to hear certain types of "softness" 
in the record . This is a 'value Judgment which indicates shallow 
thinking not unique to Hentoff. He states that gentle sounds are 
more complex to do, ...that the "power"- in Coletrahe's playing as 
"spontaneous emotion" is less complex. Who coul^ say that power is 
simpler than gentleness. Hentoff seems to have one standard to which 
he would like every musician to adhere . (Simpkina. 1975. pp. 63-64) 

[Italics mine] 

What has been revealed %n this examination of musical criticism is more the 
^critic's personal preference or attitude toward what music is "supposed" to be 
than a description of what jass is. The ciktic's criteria are applied not only 
to Black music but to all American music as\ well. However, these criteria are 
simply one alternative from among many for thinking about music. Clearly the 
Afro^American, in general, has come from a tradition quite different from that 
of the European. - Ben Sidran has captured a part of the esset^^tf jt>f the Afro- 
American aesthetic. He shows that the abilitQT to experience to communicate 
"emotional"^ content on a broad level is a salient characterist|.c of the Afro- 
Jflnerican musical tradition. He points to "oral man* s"^ failure ^o "detatch 
intellectually" from experience, and his unwillingness to "categorize," "special- 
ise," or "analyze" experience. Ultimately, this has been a etrong point In the <> 
survival of Afro-American music in American culture. Note that this criticism 



is really a reflection of atomiatlc-obj active values/ 



Afro^American music can be described in its own right, without unduerefer- 
ence to the Euro^Aneri.can cultural str^samt Jones (1963) shows that melodic 
diversity in African jmusic came not only from the actual arrangement of notes » 
but from the singer ^s unique vocal "interpretation,** In the African tradition, 
the meaning of a word might be changed simply by altering the pitch of a word 
or. changing its s tress » This signal system carried over into musical expression. 
It has already been pointed out that African music is ''functional," It is 
"Improvisedp" "spontaneous /* "social," "free," "emotional," "flexible," "expres- 
Siva," and "intuitive," These characteristics are very close to the description 
that we have ma<le of the synthetic-personal style. 



Taylor (1975) has ^summarized the contrast between Western and Non*Westem 
(African music) using Charles Keel^s graph, Ihis contrast is also very close 
to our contrast of the atomistic-objective and sj^the tic-personal styles. 



Characteristics 

Mode of construction 
Mode of presentation 
Mode of understanding 
Mode ol response 
Guiding principles 

Technical emphasis 

Basic units 

Communication analogues 
Gratification 
Relevant criteria 
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Eur oj)ean/Wes tern 
composed 

repeated performance 

syntactic 

mental 

architectonic 

(retentive) 
harmony-me lody- 

embellishment-vertical 
"sound term" (phrase) 
linguistic 
deferred . 
coherence 



Af r ican/Non-Wes tern 

Improvised 

single performance 

processual 

motor 

"visual drive" 

(cumulative) 
pulse-me ter-rhy thm- 

horizontal 
gesture (phrasing) 
para- Unguis tic 
Immediate 
spontaneity 



In the Afro-American musical traditioti the "solo" is rarer (Oliver, 1970), 
As has been mentioned before, the "writing" or "phrasing" of much AfrorAmerican 
msic transforms it into something else. For example, Janet Robinson-Murphy 
complained about how inadequate the song books were for the Jubilee-Fingers, 
She m'entioned: , * . 



There was nothing in the song books to show the singer that he must 
make his voice exceedingly nasal and undulating, that around every 
prominent note he must place a variety of small notes called "trill- 
ing" and that he must sing notes not found in our scale; that he 
must on no-accoiLint leave one note until he has the next one well 
under control. He might be tenpted , , , to take breaths whenever he 
came to ^e end of a line or verse, but he should carry over his 
breath from, line to line and from verse to verse, even at the risk 
of bursting^ blood -vessel,. He must often drop from a high note. to . 
a very lo:^ one. He must be very carefuljto divide many of his mqno- 
syllabic words into two syllables, ,, He mat intersperse h£s sieging 
with peculiar humming sounds— "hum-m-m-m, " (Oliver, 1970, p,|66) 



Another Integral aspect of the traditional Afro^-American style in tnusic 
is *^playing by ear.'' Locke (1969) pointed out that the Afro-American musician 
had a vhole chain of musical expertise. He had to have a musical ''ear'' and an 
•Mtaftinctlve" feeling for. harmony as well as the "courage" and gift. to "impro- ^ 

^ise" and "interpolate •". Finally, he had to. have an uncanny sense for "total 
effects" When musicians are required to read music in order to play, the domi- 

. nant value which is expressed is "pre-conception," whereas, when a musician 
masters the art of "playinj^ by ear," the. dominant value is "creative conception*" 
At its best, as in the music of Omette Coleman or other improvising soloists 
such as Charley Parker, their purely extemporaneous statements cannot be rejpro- 
duced by any notation (Jones, 1963) • Indeed, to do so would be a fundamental 
violation of the value system of their behavioral style. Traditionally, the 
jass musician's music has been created out of the interaction between the combo 
and the audience. Feedback from the audience has played a major role in that 

. creativity. There simply is ncrway to notate feedback, to reproduce it or to 
pre-conceive it. , The values expressed in either style are appropriate to that 
style. To judge one by the standards of the other is pure insanity. 

Early Afro- American music, like even earlier African music, was also pri- 
marily "communal." 

Primitive jazz, like most Afro-American music that preceded it, was 
a consnunal collective music. Famous primitive ensemble styles of 
early jazz allowed '*off-breaks" or small solo like statements by^ 
individual players, but the formal intent of these breaks was still 
dominated by the formal intent of the (ensemble; they were usually 
>ju8t quasi-melodic ptmctuations at the end of jthe ensemble chords. 
Jazz, even at thir time of Oliver's Creole Band, was still a matter of 
^ collective improvisation, though the Creole Band did bring a sipoother 
and more polyphonic technique to the iensemble style. 

(Jones, 1963, pp. 155-156) , 

One of th^ most time-honored aspects of Afro-American music is "freedom" 
and ^^improvisation." The traditional Afro^American musician detests clibhes. 
They strongly resist confinement. , . 

He (John Coltrane) didn't wear socks and hadn't worn underwear since 
he was eighteen. He disliked anything that wus restrictivj^, from 
music to the clothes he wore. Once asked about utilizing Shoetlberg's 
twelve torie system in his improvisations, his answer was "damn the* 
rules; it's the feeling that counts; you play all twelve notes in 
your solo anyway." Around the house he would flop around in old, 
soft shoes with the back of^hls shirt half-way out in a comfortable 
carefree manner. When in Philadelphia he once bought some new stylish 
shoes, but they were uncomfortable and he. wore them only long enough 
to show his mother. (Slmpkins, 1975, p. 107) 

Not only did Coletrane resist conformity in music, he refused to impose conforsh- 
ity on others. 

Look man, I can*t tell anybody how to play their instrument. I can 
just about play the saxaphone." I'm busy working on that. I can'jt 
tell anybody how to play their instrument, so don't ask me. Just 
music is the subject matter, this is what we^re doing. 

' (Simpkins, 1975, p. 127) 
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An interesting variation, and approach to laprovisation, occurs often in 
•any Afro-Anerlcan churches, Fauste (1944) has observed that often there is 
only a piano to accompany the singing in church, and that an interesting thing 
about the player of the piano is that he usually picks up the melody according 
to the key of the singer. This reverses the practice In or thodoxv churches wh#r«/ 
the instrumentalist first gives the key to the singer and the singer follows," Ife 
should be clear that the value of spontaneity is served to a greater degree for/ 
the singer if the singer has the "freedom"- to initiate the desired key. In / 
another musical tradition this might be intolerable. It's a matter of slylel ^ 

Ben Sidran reports on an anecdote that Is both comical and instructive / 
about Afro-Aneri\:an and Euro-American musicians, , ? ' 



i 



King Oliver who ultijaately brought Armstrong up from the,^outh and/ 
with -him Armstrong's first recording, had an elaborate system of / 
p ^ signals worked out^with his man to keep his iaprovizational tech- j 
niques a secret from others; he would use these signals, for example, 
after his playing when the 'alligators' would take out their pens iand 
pencils and copy down his music on napkins, table cloths, and even 
shirt cuffs. This professional jealousy had a verysubtle effect on 
Black socialization. On the one hand it seemed to stimulate and 
increase the importance of innovation, or at least of individuation 
within a nomaliy group-oriented society. On the other hand, the . 
stress on the individual tended to alter slightly the warm, "extended-- 
family" pattern of socialization in the South and to replace this 
greater eroup interrelation with small musical 'in groups' or 'clans,' 
This 'in-grouplne' io perhaps a central cause of the exoticism of ". 
Black music in the urban ghetto, as each 'dan' attempted to out- 
perform and surpass rival groups with even bolder Innovations, 

' It can be seen through such examples that the African and early Afro-American 
styles are evolutionary, are modified by and modify any musical tradition that 
it touches,' ^ f-^' » 

It was mentioned earlier that "writing" traditional Afro-American musil 
operated as a constraint on the_ performers who came from. an expressive tradi- 
tion,. It has been noted by some, that the advent of recordings produced the ' 
same restrictive effect. As Ben Sidran has- indicated, not only did recordings 

freeze music and allow critical "distance" and "preconception^' to develop, 
but because of the three minute time llmir of the early electronic recordings 
the extended improvisations of the Afro-American were curtailed. The musicians 
were forced to encapsulate their ideas, to pre-atructure their "improvisations" 
in order to fit the record. Moreover, they had to aim their music at a "tech- 
nological rather than a "human source" of feedback . This forced Afro-American 
musicians to accommodate by developing a sense of abstracti on and a new profes- 
sional distance from their music, * 

A word should be said about improvisation. Occasionally it seems to the 
Western observer that Improvisations are totally free and that there are no 
rules. In improvisation, however, the theme sgructures the p erformanffi.. 
An eicample from Africa is cited by Oliver7"~ ^ 

The crossing of the beat must be established after that is done. 
Additional drums may be added with main beats of the bar coinciding 
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with one or other of those already beating, Father Jonea has explained, 
but with a .dt£tferent rhythin;^or In the case of the master drum, once the 
first two drums have established a cross rhythm/ he nay do j\ist what he 
. likes* He usually creates a serCes of ^rhythm patterns whose main beat 
crosses at least one of the other drums. Professor Nketia pointed out 
that the rhythms are cibn^ceived either unilinear ly with the pattern 
'assigned to one drum or a pair of drums played by one man orito many 
. drums played by different men*. In the^ latter case, a number of the 
^ same types of drums or different drums may be playing a particular set 
\ '-of rhythms together;' or multi^linearly where 'a ^nuniber of rhythm pat- 

terns or adopting different sequences of patterns in such a way as to 
off-set some beats of their respective patterns,* Against these may be 
played hand claps, often by two or three individuals or groups of people 
whose clapped rhythms are also played agsinst each other while the *gong' 
or clapper less bells establish a metronomic time signal* The sugges- 
tion that the master drummer may Mo just what he likes* is rather mis- 
' leading, for the length and character of the rhythm phrases are deter- 
mined by the fimction, the nature of the dance,' and the *piece* that is 
being performed. Improvisation is^in fact, very strictly controlled. 
As Nakasha has pointed out in the paper on the music of the Gah people, 
*The drumers' of an. ensemble cannot just drum what ciktches their fancy, 
they have to know what is required of them in respect to rhythm and 
tone, they have' to know the basic parts assigned to each drum and how 
they are intended to be combined; for although the resources of the 
drums are limited, they can be arranged in different ways so as to pro- 
duce drum pieces which can be clearly distinguished from each other,' 

(OUver, 1970, pp, 35-36) 

A final word needs to be said regarding the matter of "emotionality" in ^ 
Afro-American music. The power and emotion of Afro-American music is illustrated 
by LeRoi. Jones (1967) by recourse to the imagination. Anyone who is familiar with 
popular rhythm and blues orchestra leader and singer James Brown can try the 
following exercise. Imagine James Brown in the Ipbby of a huge bank singing his 
million seller "Money WonVt Change You, but Time Will Take You Out," .As Jones 
• says, "If this, is played in a bank, the total environment is changed. Not only 
the sardonic comment of the lyrics but the total emotional placement of the 
rhythm; Instramentation^ and sound releases an energy in the bank that summons 
images that take the bank and everybody in it on a trip, that is, they visit 
another i^lade, a place where the Afro-American lives," 

^ Once again it can be seen through an additional dimension of human experience 
that tiie core behavioral style of a people causes experiences to be constructed' 
around that specific group's cultural norm. It should also be seen that no real 
understanding of an "event" or "behavior" is possible apart from a consideration 
of that event ox behavior ^situated in its cultural context. 

The Expression of Behavioral Style Through Language 

Languaf^ is far from an inciden^:al matter. No discussion of "intelligence," 
which is known almost totally through lanjtuage, can be intelligible apart from a 
full appreciation of this culturally situated and" embedded process, Shakespeare*^ 
Caliban and Prospero offers us an excellent model for consideration, 
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Caliban and Prosperot as O.^Haimonl and George Laming (born 1927) 
have pointed out, the relationship betHeen these tifo characters in 
The Teapeat can be interpreted^ aa sinilar to the relationship of .the 
two opposing sides in a colonialist society. This is not, of course, 
to drag Shakespeare into iwderaxontroversles or credit him with ideas 
soM w^y ahead of his tiaet But the parallel draim strikes m as 
highly illuninating, and I believe can be i^ollowed up further than 
has been done by Hannonl and Laming*, ^ ' ^) 



Prospero has given Caliban Language; and witH it an unstated history 
of consequences, an luiknmm history of future intentions* This gift 
of language meant not^English, in particular, but speech and concept 
as a vajjT, a method, a necessary avenue towards areas of the self ifhich 
could not be reachM in any other way* It is this way, entirelyo 
Prospero U enterprise^ which makes Caliban aware of possibilities* 
Therefore, all of Caliban's future^for future is the very nam for 
possibilities— mst derive .from Prosperous experiment, which is also 
his risk* 

Provided thiere ia no extraordinary departure which explodes all of 
Prosperous premisses, then Caliban and his future now belong to 
Prospero* **Pro8pero lives in the absolute certainty that Language, which 
is his gift to Caliban, is the very prison in which Caliban's achieve- 
jnents will be realized and restricted*** 

Lemming is right: if Caliban is no more than a part of nature, he viU 
never ba lAle to break out of the prison of Prosparo's language: all 
the culture he can obtain, as is Prosperous intention, must then derive 
from Prosperous language and mntality; and everything Caliban doea 
will be derivative* But suppose Caliban is also part of a culture, a 
^different culture unfamiliar to Prospero* Caliban remafcers this but [ 
can grasp it only in imges, not words| he is imprisoned in Prosperous 
language and his own servility* 

Qn(e Caliban has recognised thf limits and roots of Prosperous power. 
He may try some further unsuccessful revolts, but if his urge to free«» 
dom remains unbroken, the idea is bound to occur to him in the end— 
helped by the education Prospero has given him, however defective, 
that his mther's powers, the voices, the instruments and the riches 
that dzop in drams, all belong together: that they form a culture, 
but one very different from Prosperous book culture* He, Caliban, must < 
at last wrench this from dream into reality, in other words, consciously^ 
recognise it* He does this through language. Prosperous language, for 
he possesses no other* 

So he captures', in his own and Prosperous language, a culture Prospero 
did not create and cannot control, which he, Caliban, has recognised 
as his own* But in the probess the language is transformd, acquiring 
different meanings t.hlch Prospero never expected* Caliban becomes 
^'bilingual*'* That language he shares with Pi^osjpero and the language he 
has minted from it are no longctr idtatlcal* CallbJui breaks out of the 
prison of Prosperous language* This provides a new point of departure* 



- 

Prosperous lessons cannot be unlearned^ so Caliban will continue to ^ 
understand Prosperous language* But Prospero will have only a partial 
! grasp bf the lanp:ua^e which Is now Caliban* s own^ so long as he retains 
' his old attitudes. He is bound to mLss essential parts » nuances and 
references 9 everything that relates to that different cultural back* " 
ground 9 and so he will misunderstand Callban^s new language. 

But Prospero can^have himself initiated into the new languaget which 
has been extended by Caliban to take in new fields of experience. The 
condition for this, however, is that Prospero asks Caliban questions, 
that he is willing to be instructed, and is instructed. In fact he 
wMSt abandon his colonialist arrogance, shed his claim to be the 
master race, and consort with Caliban on the same level. Thus Caliban^s 
liberation gives Prospero too a great opportunity < the chance of turn* 
I ing from a tyrant Into a humane person . (J.anheinSt 1969 1 VP. 239-243). 

. If it takes two points to make a line, a third point will help to verify the 
line. Having looked at religion and music » we will now turn to a third and final> 
detailed example o£ how an understanding of behavioral style is required for ai^ 
meaningful Interpretation of human experience. Although there can be many other 
poim;a along the line which we have been following » language is a particularly 
Important puint to consider^ especially when it comes to the assessment of "apti* 
tnde." It is important because language is the primary tool through which we have 
attempted to obtain information about the "intelligence" or "aptitude" of other 
individuals. Any lack of dophistication in understanding how language works will 
preclude the possibility for rational analysis and assessment in cross-cultural 
settings. Virtually all "IQ" tests depend upon language* Yet^ there is no indi- 
_ cation that any IQ test has been developed so as to take into account the varia* 
tions in vocabulary » syntax » para-language, or other aspects of language for which 
major cultural alternatives or styles exist* Ihe psychometrist^s insistence and 
dependence upon "standardization" seems to require an assumption of a common 
vocabulary , a common s^tax . coriaaon ^para-linguistic features and a common cultural 
sltuation » For it is only by ^king the erroneous assumptions that differences in 
performance can be compared in a ''standard" way through "standardized tests." Yet, 
even a superficial examination, with a limited knowledge of linguistics, and socio*- 
linguistics in particular, reveals that it is a gross error to proceed in that. We 
may not know all that is needed to remedy poor assessment* However, ve can see 
" cleatiy, where major problems exist. 

I In education as with many other areas in the behavioral sciences, the primary 
Itool for accomplishing professional tasks is the tool of language. It is remark- 
I able indeed that so few educators pr behavioral science helping professionals have 
I studied this tool systematically. " Fewer still have developed the expertise to 
I apply it skillfully. Understanding .language and. how it works is not the same 
I thing as being able to speak a language. The failure to understand this simple 
principle is at the root of much of the malpractice which occurs in the area of 
crcss-'Cultural assessmei^t. There have been sensitive and sophisticated observers 
of the djmamlcs of human interaction . Frantz Fanon (1967), an //Igerlan psychla* 
- I trlst, was among the keen observers of human behavior who truly \tnderstood the 
I dynamics of language and the .effect that lan^wage had on communication and under- 
I standing. ^ ^ ^ 




To' speak neana to be in a po»itl«n to use a certain ajrntax, to grasp ' 
the •orpholofy of this or that languatte. . What it neans above all is 
to assume a culture, to support the weight of a civilixation. . , A nan 
. has a language, consequently possesses a world expressed and 
Implied by that language. What we are getting at becomes plain, 
Mastery of language affords remarkable pqwer. Paul Valery knew this, 
for he called lan^age, 'The God gone astray in the flesh,' (pp, :17-18) 

Some human service professional practicioners seem to have understood the 
problem somewhat. For example, attom^rs at law have understood the critical 
need- to master specific techniques of communication. For them it is not simply 
a matter of speaking* good EnRliah, although that is important. The successful 
practice of law actuaUy depends upon the skillful manipulation of English,, 
either written or oral in order to create a mind set, to structure relations, or ' 
to pinpoint meanings. More than that, as a part of the law curriculum itself, 
attorneys study the technique of asking questions in order to utilize courtroom 
or interview Interactions, to maximum effect (Billiard, 1974). It has been but 
reciently that educators have begut to pay systematic attention to their primary 
tool. Studies of questioning strategies are now quite common. However, there 
is a general ignorance in our field, of the knowledge and insights possessed by 
the soclolinguist, . Those who function in the area of psychological testing, have 
paid a tremendous cost for this ignorance, . Howevesr, the children who have been 
mis assessed, have paid a cost which is geometrically higher than that, ' 

The understanding of sociolinguistic principles would have eliminated decades 
of mlsaMmMOt of the intelUgence of "primitive!' peoples. It was 
Benjamin w: -^rf (1956) in 1927 and for several years following. who understood the 
cohnectlon between language, culture, world-view and thinking, 'For example, 
Whorf indicated that indo-Eu opean languages can be roughly calibrated English, 
French, German, msian, Latin, Greek and the rest; but when it comes to Chinese, 
Hathmia, and Hopi, calibration, says IThorf , is structurally difficult, if not 
impossible. Speakers of Chinese dissect nature and the universe differently from 
Western speakers, A still jdifferent dissection , is made by various groups of * 
American Indians, Africans and the speakers of other languages, whorf and his 
analysis also put to rest the Mythology abouf "superior" and "inferior" languages 
and thinking. For example, he noted that among the Hopi, events always include 
space' and "time," since neither is found alone in the Hopi world view, .There- 
fore, his language get& alon.e adequately without tenses for its verb, and permits 
the Hopi to think habitually in terns of "space-time," Whorf goes on to indicate 
that to properly understand Einstein's relativity '^theory, a Westerner must abandon 
his spoken tongue and take to the language of calculus. However, a Hopi has a sort 
of calculus built into him.* whorf indicates that Hopi is a better language for 
. scientific «iriv"estigation than are the European languages. 

Relatively few lanniages of the cultures have attained to modem clvill- 
, zations and promised to overspread the globe and cause the extinction of 
, hundreds of diverse exotic linguistic species^ but it is idle to pretend 
that they represent any superiority of type; On the contrary, it takes 
but little real scientific study of pre-li terete languages, especially 
those of America, to show how ^mich more precise and finely elaborated 
the system of relationships in many such tongiies than is ours. By com- 
parison with many Aoerican languages, the formal systenatization of 
ideas in English, German, French or Italian seems poor and jejunec Why, 
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for instance, do we not, like, the Hopl, use a different way' of express- 
ing the relation of channel of set^satlpn (seeing) to result In consclptis* 
"-^ ness, as between *I s^e that It Is red,* and *I see that It Is new** We 
t fuse the two quite different t^paa of relationships Into a vague sort of, 

\ " connection expressed by 'that,' whereas, the Hopl Indicates that the first 
\^ case presents the sensation *red^ and In the second, feeing* presents 

\ unspecified evidence from which Is Ar-^jn the Inference of newness* 

Does the Hopl language show here a hx|^ r plane of thinking, a more 
rational analysis of situations, than our English, of course it does* 
In this field and in various others English compared to Hopl Is like a 
bludgeon compared to a rapier tc We even, have to think and boggle over 
\ the question for some time or have it explained to us. b*efore we can see 

the difference in the relationships expressed by 'that' in the' above 
examples; whereas, the Hopl discriminates his relationships with efforts- 
less ease, for the forms of his speech have accustomed him to doing -^Ot 

(Whorf, 1956, p. 85) 



\ 



Uhdrf goes on to say that many American Indian and African lanfl^ages abound in finely 
wrought, beautifully logical discriminations about causation, action, result, dynamic 
or energetic quality, directness of experience, etc*, all matters of the functibns 
of thinking, indeed the quintessence of the rationj^ Accprdlng to Whorf, in this 
respect, Hopl far out-distances. the European langoages, Whorf takes issue with- 
such words as "pre-li terete," He indicates that, far from being sub-rational, 
- -^»pre-literate" or "primitive" communities may show human minds functioning on a 
higher and more complex plane of rationality than among the so-called clvilissed man; 
Whorf irl^lcates that we do not kmow that civilisation la synonymous with rationality* 

S^tewart Chase wrote the foreword to Whorf !s book* In that foreword he pre- 
sented an\ excellent set of principles which have immediate practical relevance for 
— : assessments which depend upon the use of language: 

'» • , * 

1* There is no one metaphysical pool of universal human thought* 
2* The speakers of different languages see the cosmos differently, 

evaluate it differently, sometimes not by much, sometimes widely, 
3* Thinking is relative to the language learned* - Thire are no priral- - 
— tive languages* ^ 

41 Research is needed to discover the world-view of many unexplored 

languages, some now in danger of extinction, ^ 
5* fomcwhere along the line it may be possible to develop a real 

international language* Some day. all peoples will use language at ' 

capa6J.ty, and think much straighter than we do now* 

(Whorf, 1956, 

Much more can be said- regarding the principles of sociolinguistlcs which have 
developed to d high degree since the time of Benjamin Whorf, Such writers as 
Roger Shuy, Rudy Troike, Orlando Taylor (1975), Harrison (197Z), Andrews (1974), 
Birdwhistle (1970) ,Scheflen (1974),. Goffman (1969), Fisher (1974), Farb (1973), 
Ifaill (1959), etc* have helped us to understand how language works. It is the* 
height of professional folly to proceed in the development and use of tests of 
••intelligence," which depend upon language ^ without an appreciation of messages 
of linguists* This is must know information, not simply nice to know* 

Once we understaiid that cogid tive. and behavxbral stylelT are reflected in the 
language which is spoken by the cnild, and by the professional as well, we can 
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begin to use that Information In order to structure assessment processes* One of 
the. reasons othat ve have, been> so backward In the United States In understanding 
how language works 9 Is that the traditional approaches to linguistic study have 
b^tn largely from the"^ perspective* of the *'atomlstle-6bjectlve*^ sty le« user* 
Vygotsky (1962) picked up this trend; years ago between 1924 and 1938, 

The atomistic and functional modes > of analysis prevalent during the / 

last decade treated psychic pi^oc^f^U^s In isolation, Itethods of 1 

research were developed and perfected with a view to studying sepa« 9 
rate functions^ while their Interdependence and their organization 
in the stx;ucture of consciousness as a whole remained outside the 

field of investigation* (p, 1) . ' 

Vygotsky felt that* it was possible to trace the idea of identity of thought and 
speech from the speculations of the psychological linguists of his tlme^ that 
*'thoufl;ht is spa^Si minus the sound to the theories of modem American psychoid 
oglsts and reflexologists who came to consider thought as a reflex inhibited in 
its motor part« Vygotsky saw that in all. these theories » the question of the 
relationship between thought and speech lost its meaning. If they were one and 
the same t^lng^ no relationship between, them could arise, Vygotsky took a .crltl*^ 
cal swipe /at the method of analysis Khlch was adopted by most linguistic investi* 
gators. The methods which Vygotsky criticised were congruent to the one that we 
have called atomlstlc*objectlve, - . ^ 

The 'first mi»^hod analyzes complex' psychological wholes Into elements % 
It may be compared to the chemical analysis of water into" hydrogen and 
oxygen^ neither of which possesses the properties of the whole and each 
of which possesses properties not present in the whole. The student 
applying these methods in looking for the. explanation of some property 
of water— why it extinguishes fire, for example—would find, to his 
surprise that hydrogen- burns and oxygen sustains fire. These discover- 
les will not help. him much in solving the problem. Psychology vlnds 
^ / up in the same kind of dead«>end when it analyzes verbal thoughts 

/ into its components t thought and word> and studied them in isolation 

/ from each other . In the course of analysis » the original properties 

of verbal thought have disappeared, nothing is left to the investigator 
but to search out the mechanical interaction of the two elements in the 
hope of reconstructing, in a purely speculative way, the vanished 
ffoperties of the whole , (p, 3) [Italics mlnel 

Vygotsky preferred an alternative to that approach. He thought that the right 
course to follow was to use a method of analysis which he call^ ''analysis into 
units,'' By unit he meant ^a product of analysis ^ which tmllke^^ements» retain « 
the basic properties of the whole and which cannot be further divided xd^thout ^ ^ 
losing them. Not the chemical cctmpos'ition of water^ but Its molecules and their' . 
behavlor^e the 4cey to the understanding of the properties of water. The true 
unit Sfolologlcal analysis would be .the living cell, since it possesses -the basic 
properties of the living organism, IJlien it comes to verbal thpught, Vygotsky 
.believes that the unit of analyses should be "word meaning," the Importance of 
Vygotsity^T^pproach is that like *Whorf ^ he recognized the complexities of the 
connunlcatlons process » and that it could not yield to the kind of atomistic 
ana.1ysl8 that would permit the development of the kinds of assumptions which 
underlie contemporary standardized tests of intelligence. The implicit assump«» 
tlons are that world-views may be Ignored » unique experiential pools may* be 



ignor^dy and that meanlngA my exist In the .abstract, unconnactad to any cultural 
setting* It Is hard to believe how anyone who understood the principles of lln- 
gulstlcst soclollngttlstlcs In particular could hold such a position. 

Thld brings us to* the use of language In contemporary assessment, processes* 
A close examination of the Intelligence testing movement' wl^l reveal. that virtually 
.all the' soclollngulstic Insights have been over-looked*' ()ne"o£ the consequences of 
such an unsophisticated look at the assessment process Is that ma ^y children who . 
actually have high ability are mlsassessed and are libelled as having low ability* 
But, an even more startling consequence to many, educators, Is the fact seldom con* 
sidered, that la. that children who are measured as havljag high "aptitude** or 
**lnteUlgence*' fi^quently have achieved that 'rating only because they reseaa>le the 
culture of the perron who asked the questions and they frequently have less 
ability than has beA^ Indicated* they are false positives*** For example, Cohen 
(19723^has described the situation as followsi /- . 

Children of educated families all top often use words to conceal their 
ignorance, because they have» leasmed Uiat words please their parents, 
and the desire to please comes to outwei^ the desire to know, or they 
will use words to conceal their ^feelings, since some parents make it 
clear that str;Ong. early chl^l^hood feeling is not appropriate in a hous'e* 
hold of controlled adults, or they will ask questions, sometimes the 
same ones over md over, not as an honest search for in£j|rmation but 
as a means of engaging an adult whose generosity in responding to a 
child is likely to occur in the cogv'ltive areas* (p* 58) - 

One of ^he ways to keep from making errors In assessment is to apply the 
understanding of behavioral style to the area of language* Hany investigators have 
noted such relationships* Without looking too hard, one can find the same values 
and elements reflected in language styles that have been described earlier in 
religion and t music* These styles are reflections of basic polar personality styles, 
^and the intermediate styles which were discussed earlier* For example,' the dominant 
atomistic-objective style reflected in language in America calls for an approach .to 
language which emphasises the •^krmanent** meaning of words, "conformity'' in vocabu- 
lary, ''conformity" in linguistic structure, "narrowing the focus" in language to 
exclude "para-linguistic" features, "standardising" the language, and viewing . 
language as'"abstract"-and "disconnected" from jbi particular cultural context* The 
evidence that these assumptions are working is found in the high and growing 
commitment among public schools and higher education for "literacy requlremebtr**' 
Discussions -about the "literacy requirements" usually cMxxy the assumption, not 
only that there is a standard language of convenience,' but that there is a 
"sttodard" language, meaning a superior language, to which all cltisens must con- 
form* When a student does not demonstrate a familiarity with the "standard Ian- 
guage," the prevailing, assumption about the student is not that the student has 
•'another language and experience" out that the student is "unintelligent*" One 
is reminded here of the narrowed perceptual range of the obsessive-compulsive and 
the obseaslve-compulsive*s inability to feel comfortable with novel experience* 
"Literacy tests" then are frequently used tools by assessors who express a particu^ 
lar behavioral style* It can be shown here through language, that if tha' intent 
la to discover ''intelligence" and not coranunicative conformity , the assessor will 
be compelled to expand the approactt to include using any experience which any 
student has ! For example, Williams (1975) has spoken of the discrepancy between 
evidence for intelligence in school and evidence for Intelligence expressfcl through 
the child ^s normal experience* • 




Black pttents and teachers hive long noted and Expressed bewilderment 
over the striking difference In fluency, between scholastic and non* 
scholastic verbal behavior^ In' Black children* This difference can 
be accounted for by the students* free choice of language once removed 
from the rldlglty of the classroom* Dils freedom assumes the form of 
ethnotroplsm widely used In Bla6k oilture* ' 

Getten over like a fat rat In V ^cheese factory* 
That aln*t nothing 9 man^ Ice It! 
Higher than nine kites on a breesy day* 

.Han that dude was really stroking* < . 

. 'Just as -cool as she wanted to be« * 
I don't know^ what page you Dn* ^ ' * % 
Jfou on the.^ong chaxmel^ -tunr in! 1 " 

Jim, he yas maklngrlt *ad making it* 
I'm' gonna but your hip boots^ on* 
Uy ottt.tlllyou get wired up* " . 
Laying on the cut till I'm hip* 
Freese that shit and space^i ^ - 



Metaphor is the most imaginative and creative device of language* 
" HetMhor is ^ the^supreme ethnotroph* It shows a capacity for a 

developed sense pf the beauty and 'ethnotroplsm* of language* 
- > \ Metai^br, is a high level of abstract symboUsatlon, of logical 
' analogjTt^ describing whatever its .meaning symbolises * * * the 
essential ambiguity of metaphor is usually resolved by contextual 
^ dues^ <tonvetge*it concepts, and knowledge and expectations of the 
; . menbers2j^f;^the culture* In 'conventional standard usageJ*one is 

. tau^t to, avoid unambiguous loetaphorsp f<;r they bbscure literal 
; iieanlng* \(p* .87) " 

\ ./ ■ » ^ \ 

Bie Black child ifho is at home wi^h metaphors presented above, but who has no 
opportunity to use his or her understanding of those metaphors in order to e3q>ress 
Ria^lntelligence/* ii not "deprived** -but is being deprived by someone of an oppor- 
tmilty to demonstrate Intelligence which exists* The furthej: example of a part of 
the rich experience of \ some Afrp^Amer lean youngsters follows* Dr* Ernie Smith 
lOfimams, 1975) gives la ppignantj^^ detailed description of his coming of age **in 
thft streets*** . — ^ 

Walter N*, a fellow who ^ I consider to be a top-notch player and a man, 
first tkught mf the pjLmping gaoie* School Boy, which was Walter's moniker 
or nlck«*na]is in the fast life, taught me all of the p§ychalingaistics of 
survival within and outside the scree t- culture* "^He especially emphasised 
the necessity of my developing an ability to linguist;JLcally code switch 1 
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, English* Unlike stuff playing and' slum hostlin, which are , 

hustl^i vhich,. require a .proficient and skillful use of linguistic, para-! 
linguistic, afid- semantic''^lues Conveying an ignorant personality, swe^t { 
mouthin', rappin', and especially mackin', required a conq>lete reversal ^ 
in rpj.es* ' School Boy not only taught me the nuances of the fast life, he 
petststihtly urged |||Mit I pursue, and strongly influenced my having con- 
tinued to COTipletion, a post-secondary .education* ('^* 81) 



^^At;.j(ine point in Dr, ••Sweet-Ernie" Smith's life he was regarded by the school 
8taf*^4iS 'Mentally retarded/' He could only have been regarded so by a psycliolo^ 
giat other assessor who had a limited personal experiential* pool and, therefore,^ 
f ailed; enough of Dr, Smith's experience as a real world experience, 
A skilled psychologist or other assessor would know how to let Ernie use his own 
experience as*^ ?i vehicle to permit revelation of his cognitive skills • 

Sldran (1971) has said that Mie can easily understand why White or Western 
historians have tended to minimize or omit the study of "oraUty," since they are 
••writers" by cultural tradition, a tradition which places no value whatever on the 
absence of "literacy," and as such, they have little. If any experience of the 
orality. Also, Sidran clearly perceives^ as did Benjamin ^^horf many years ago, the 
fact, that language and world-ylcw are intimately tied together,' and that world- 
view, and language reflect the way iridivlduals structure and participate in their 
world. For example, in the Afro-American world view, Sidran (1971) indicates that 
the Afro-American oral man stores information through physical assimilation. 

He becomes the information, this process has similarities to physical 
Intercourse on a very general level, Ilhereat, Western comnuriicatlon 
theory based on the notion that •speech contains much that is redundant 
to intelligence and therefore, wasteful of intelligence,! .making it 
possible for cybernetics to reduce communication co digital yes/no 
systems. Black conmunicatlon maintains the Integrity of the individual 
and his 'personal' voice in the context of group activlty t thus the 
notion that voice tones are superfluous to communication is, absurd, 
within the framework of oral culture. This truth -can be applied to 
Instrumental music as well, whereas Western musicians were recognized 
for, their ability to conform to and master traditional techniques, 
' - Black musicians are highly regarded for their ability to invent personal 

' ^ techniques and to project personal sounds, the personal technique being 
a means whereby the personal sounds are accomplished, (ppt 9-14) 

What we have here then is not only a different vocabulary and a different 
graimatical structure, when we look at two different cultures, but a different 
experience of reality itself. Frequently it is difficult, if not impojjsible, 
to translate the experience from one world-view or behavioral style |o another. 
Experiences can easily be overlooked by an assessor who^nows only^ne world- 
view while observing a person who participates in another world-v^ew. For example, 
Ken^ Johnson at the University of California at Berkeley points jwt that it is 
Impossible to "signify" in standard English, Signifying Is a lpart of the Afro- 
American oral experience which takes on its meaning within ^"particular linguistic 
social context. Even if the Afro-American speaker is bi-dialectical, signifying 
can only occur in the Afro-American dialect. Further, no one who is not steeped 
in the Afro-American tradition can signify! While it may be true that signifying 
Is not valued in a school setting, and may not provide the student the opportunity 
to gain school credit, signifying has to be of interest to any hcfeest psychologist 
or assessor, if the objective is to determine the student •s "ability^' to function 
cognltlvely or at a hitrh intellectual plane , 

Thete are many unique aspects, to the Afro-American linguistic experien»:s. 
These distinct aspects must be utilized in any assessment of "intelligence," For 
ekample, in the Afro-American linguistic experience, speaking is more "social" and 
* less "individual*" That is to say, "interaction" is expected in communication. 



ff«n at the level of fcrmai speech naklng« layers (WllllamSy 1975) notes that, 
In Black orations 9 the closer « the person is to the Afro^Aaerican core experience 
the «bra likely there «#ill be the expectation of the. "call and. response" socio- 
lingttiy tic interaction. The Afro*Aaerican speaker expects to hear '^aek^^talk," 
vordf of encouraf^ementy or signals of agreeaent, such as "Asnen," This is an elabt 
orated linguistic code, Mayers'^ says that the non-Black speaker would' very likely 
faal Interrupted by such a response, should that speaker be unlikely enough to 
receive it in the first place. The Afro-American speaker, m the other hand, 
would be* encoura|;ed and rejuvenated by it. In addition ^o the expectation for 
greater audience participation in the speaking encounter, among Afro-American 
spaakers high value is placed^^^nuthe use of ^ creativity in^ vocabulary and coaaunica^ 
tlon. Particular word meanings do not have to maintain themselves over time, in 
fact, to be "hip" is to be 'precisely the opposite, to be novel. For example. 

Even the adjective funky which once meant, to many Hegroes, merely a 
stink (usually associated with sex) was used. to certify Afro-American 
a music as meaningful (the word became fashioni^ble and is now almost 
useless). The social ixetplication then was that here was the old stereo- 
type of a distinctive VNegro smell," a stereotype to which White America 
subscribed, which could be turned against White America, This smell now 
real or not, was made a valuable characteristic of "Negro^ness" by the 
fifties, and for many Negroes (and Whites) was the only strength left 
to American culture, (Jones, 1963, pp. 219-220) 

Some of this creativity was tied*4:o-er^mple enjoyment of the use of language. In 
other ways Black ci^eativity in speech ^omes as a consequence of oppression. The 
use of indirection, obliquity, inference, and illusion is related to the need to 
be calculating and conscious in social exposure . For example, 

* 

When Blacks came into* contact with Whites tfaie^ often found it useful to 
maintain a 'low profile,* Metaphor provides a. convenient coyer when 
they wished to do so-talkinp in riddlef , as it were. For example,^hen 
metaphors are used by Whites to promote negative values about Blacks, 
Blacks turn the metaphors back on the users by assigning them the same 
negative values. At the. same time they assign to themselves the posi- 
tive values in the metaphor; thtTs, metaphor serves well the function of 
deliberate ambiguity for Blacks, tsnien/Whltes make mistakes in pronuncia 
tion. Blacks say clumsy lips ^ on the other hand. Blacks may say clumsy 
lips and mean by that a man who J.8 'really rapping,* Similarly, fussy 
i mind or child-like mind may mean either a mudd?ed thinker, or a Meep 
mind' tliinker, . The subtlety of this way of thinking typifies ^lack 
TalV. (Tiirner, 1969, P..B9) 

Taking into account the^^use of language as indicated in the discussion above^^ 
it becomes quite clear that two separate value systems are operating. It ^^^-^ \. 
should be apparent that it is useless, xf the Intent ^is to discoverjthe-aMllty 
of a person to function and to appIJ;^ his ox her intelligence to environment, 
to insist that the bjsic lan^age and Information pool for that demonatratlbn come 
from a totally alien environment. There. is absolutely nothihg in the current 
practice of standardized testing for intelligence which gives evidence that any 
of our information about style, especially as expressed through language, is 
either understood or applied. Quite naturally, apy good business person who con- 
templates what is implied by an acceptance of the principle being discussed here, ^ 



would recognize Inmcdlately the coet Involved In taking such knowledge Into 
account. Quite clearly, the naaa produced standardized test Is cheap. On the 
other hand, we have seen that the aass produced standardized test can 'function 
only by doing violence to the truth, when In fact, the expression of Intellltence 
In huaan beings ta kes place through their own learned language and eulv ure. Thim 
condition demands aultlple bases for assessneikt. ■ 1!—--^ 

Addltloiaal' Areas for the Expression of Style 

We have utilized only three example^ of areas where Information regarding the 
expression of behavioral style can be fouwd: reUglon, music, tad 'language. The 
number of areas which could be examined Is unlimited. For example, there are dear 
distinctions In the approach to humor by the atomistic-objective style user as con- 
tras^ad with the synthetic-personal style user. In the first case, frequently the 
humor 1^ a Joke Is In tifi play on words. Stand-up comedians with "one-liners" are 
the best examples of atomistic-objective style humor. The anecdote is abrupt. It 
^" disconnected from any particular context . The Joke can be deUvered easily In 
* v«flety of contexts, and, therefore, can be considered something of a "standard- 
ized version. On the other hand, among Afro-American humor, frequently the jokes 
told would be considered even funny by many Euro-Americans. For exaaqilfr. Instead 
of the use of "puns" or'""one-llners," very often the Afro-Amerlckn-joke Is dellv- 
*• *n involved description of a social situation, and frequently uses mater- 
ial in the context wh ere the loke Is told . ' The people who are listening frequently 
will be-the-subj e ct of a t t e ntion.- The person who is delivering the^joke may 
sitapiy spin a long and detailed description oS> some misfortune. In the a.::^. barber . , 
.^hop routlme, a Joke may be told once, and then several more times within a few 
/iwiaents. Each time it is told there may be a different emphasis, milking from the 
/. jbke-^all possible nuances. The participation of the audience is expected . New 
endings to the^joke may be provided. Someone, the initial Joke teller or anyone, 
may-actually build on the J^ke to the point where a new Joke is created. Insuch 
cases the humor i s in the created situation rather than carried strictly in^e ~" 
meanfiig s of words . The total situation is. funny rather than the "logic** or the 
illogic of the c onnections among words . These differences are so real. that it 
would almost take a blind and deaf person to he unable to recognize the distinc- 
tion between Euro-American and Afro-Anerican humor as is the case with any other 
area of human experience. Yet a- "universal" queation on the Stanford Binet has 
been a question about "absurdities." Wr example, "Bill Jones' feet are so big 
that he has to put his pants on over his head." The atyle user who likes to 
listen to word play has an advantage here. The real absurdity is that psycho- 
metricians or test jnakers cannot detect the culture specific natvire of this 
question. 

It has been important to take this time with detailed illustrations of 
expression of cognitive style in a variety of areas, primarily because of the 
Implicit assumption mdng those vdio place high value on standardized test results 
that there is jao need to consider stylistic variations among users. Having 
developed these points in a general fashion, it is now possible to progress to the 
research on the development of an approach to an alternative to an IQ teat for 
identifying gifted minority students.- 



Iht ^*Who" and the ^^0"< ContextuaUy Slttfftttd Veh£clei> , • 
[ ' ■ -TT'T-— ' ^ 

for the Am— »«rot of Pupil Potmtlal 

Rtvielott of Pf Screenlug Checklist end Procedures for Admtnietretlon 

A coaplete description of the Identification proceslli vhlth hap been used to 
select students for the Gifted Prograa In the San .Francisco Unified School District 
Is Included In the Appendix. It can be noted here^ that the utilisation of ' • 
Paul Torrance^s Items In the checUlst for creativity was It sl^lflcant step for- 
yard for the San Francisco Unified School District. When this device- was a4opted» 
it signaled recognition that a broad range of behaviors oust be considered in any 
identification jprogram^ and that information not normally included ^n stan^ ^jrd 
assessment procedures mast be considered as v^ll. Paul Tolerance has done pioneer 
work in !the assessment of intelligence based upon actual' obs^tvations of children. % 
It became clear to him very early that traditional definitions of .iiltelllgence 
were unnaturally limiting. As a^ result^ he found it bo$li more realistic and practl 
* cal to speak of "creativity" than to think of high level mental functioning as an 
expanded <l«finltion of "intelligence." The checklist which sunmarlses character-^ 
Istlcs that Paail Torrance has identified and hi|s associated with "creative behavior 
is shown in the Appendix. This checklist is fine as farces it goes. However; * 
Paul' Torrance haii fnlled to make the next, fundamental refinement which observations 
of human behavior wciuld dictate. That refinement is to deal with the matter of 
style. Essentially the implicit assumption in the use of the Torrance checklist 
is similar to the assumption ..n the use of standardised^ t^fts^ that being that 
one "norm" can be used^in thinking of (^11 children. There is little or nothing 
in Paul Torrance* s foxmulatlons to account for cultural and stylistic variations . 
^ any systematic way. In a sense» to mp^e from traditional standardized variables 
'>to those characteristics which Paul Torrance has identified, represents an embry- 
^Qnic move to comet to terms with or to face the, matter of style. Torrance does 
..this through Wiurgument over ^ the definition of "intelligence." With hlm^ it is 
as if the only problem in assessment of intelligence is that the range of behav^ 
lore which constitute the "norm" of cognitive functioning is not broad enough to 
encompass some of the behaviors which students in a standard culture' exhibit. 
Any ln«^epth itudy of the cultural roots and expressions of specific groups will 
illustrate clearly, as has been shown in precmdl&t^.chmyMts''that.a persenU 
experience is situated in a cultural milieu which eidsts with its own integrity, 
and that this may or may not overlap the cultural milieu of others. 

Our revision of the existing pre-isciuening check list and the revision of 
procedures for administration is designed to integrate what we know about the 
origin and expresaioajof^behavioral ^yle^and-Jthe^if f icultTL^which an obaerver . , 
will have seeing stylistic differences in behavior. The following Important 
points describe the revised basic check' list: 

. 1. The revised check list, is not to be used aa a complete assessment for 

.the identification of '^gifted" children. It is to be considered only « 
aa a rough screening device which seems to identify talented students 
who are missed by traditional assessment practices. 



No attempt has been made here to ^specify the character of the remainder 
of the assessment process for the Identification of gifted children^ nor 
has there been any attempt%ere to specify procedures or principles 
related to the articulation of this assessment* procedure with later final 
assessment procedures* 

The revised check list contains Items which have been designed to be more 
characteristic 6f the ''synthetlc-perdonal" style* Several of the Items^ 
are quite similar to those on Torrance* s check list for creativity* 
However, it should be pointed out that the use of this particular check 
list requires a more global conceptualization of "pre-screenlng*' than 
was the case with the Torrancii checklist* To be specific , not only are 
the specific items important! it is also Important who does the rating 
using the items* ^ 

It can be noted by looking at the Paul Torrance creativity check list 
(San Francisco Unified School District, AppendlxM) items six, seven, 
eight, nine, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, sixteen, seventeen, nineteen, 
and *twenty*two either directly, or indirectly appear to overlap those on 
the ••who" > *d the "Ct''. ^^However, additional items from our res arch 
have been 4&Jded* Both the overlapping items and the new items are 
believed to be items which jare weighted in favor of the synthetic- 
personal style user* Foif example, item number four on the "WHO" and 
the "O^** "has a quick temper," seemed to be related to "impulstvity," 
"explosiveness," and/or "expressiveness," as discussed by Shapiro, 
Cohen, Hllllard, Weems^s^and others* Slmllarily, item number eleven, 
"is very impatient," seemed to be a common characteristic cited by those 
who described .styles similar to the synthetlc-perdonal* Item number 
seventeen, "can make-quick decisions," and item number eighteen, "is 
good at guessing," are both items which have been antithetical, to^ the 
"obsesslve-^cbmpulslve" or "analytic" style" users* For example, Shapiro 
indicates that the obsesslve-compMslve has great difficulty making 
decisions because of the psychological need to be certain* They prefer, 
not to guess* Another clear example of the stylistic fit of the litems 
in the WHO/0 is Itm number twenty-one, "seems to know how other people 
feel*" Repeatedly, Inyestlgatora sbem to associate "empathy" with a 
personal focus or with s£yles that resemble the synthetic-personal . 
style* * if 

Once a?^aln It is important to remember that it is not only fee items 
b ut the judgement of a -pupil's behavior using; the items as' a' way to 
structure observations and recollections that counts * Therefore ^ it 
Was felt that the opportunity to Identify more sjm the tic-personal ^ 
style users was greatly enhanced, both by changing the character of the 
items, and by enlarging the number and kinds of child behaviors which 
were to be observed* 

"s ' ^ > ' . ' ^ 

The checklist has been revised sc as to depend upon several assessments 
of the same jchlld from. different points of view* A single teacher may 
or may no.t $i^e enough information about a given child to be able to 
rate what\that child actually does* Furthermore, a single teacher has 
his or her 'own behavioral style which will condition how the behavior 
of a child is perceived* Therefore, multl-*vlews of a single child 
must be garnered* 
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5v The check list as now administered provides an opportunity to minimize 
. potential mis perceptions in cross-style assessments by a single observer 
i>y including peer assessment"", self assessment, and parental assessment* 
The more sophisticated extension of this principle would be to include 
the ratini^s of other individuals, particularly those who had extensive 
information about the experiences of the student being rated* 

The check »list calls for observ :ions on "thematic" behaviors with the 
specific content cited or used being free to vary. The assessment uses 
the' child's experience in a variety of settings but with a special oppor* 
tunity to include behavior in natural settings^ Tnese behaviors, most, 
likely, are to be .observed by parents and peers. The more sophisticated 
extension of this principle would Include the use of relatives, peers » 
in addltiion to those in the sam^ classroom, and other adults who are 
familiar with the experience of a given child. For example, on the item 
"Is very funny ^pmetimes," w^ist we expect is the o bserver's impression 
of . the behavior of the observfee, withput spelling cut specific jokes or 
even Joking behavior as an index of funnlness. The intent here is to 
determine if >• in the eyes of the observer » the student appears to be 
funny^ not if the_person^who develops a standardized test thinks a par- 
ticular Joke in a test would|„^^ettaracterlze a student as being funny,' 

7, The check list can be appTifed^in any setting where the raters are 

familiar with the ratee. The most sophisticated use of the check list, 
* therefore, wouLl call for the raters to indicate the level of familiar- 
ity they felt with the ratee. Further research .would hc//e td ^e con- 
ductor in order to determine the weightings of itet^u or to determine how 
to take into account the rater's degree of familiarity with the subject 
in some* systematic way, ^. ^ 

In general^ it is important to keep in mind that the list is not an "instru- ' 
laent" in the sense that some investigators seem to accept traditional standardized 
tests. It is instead, an instrument to 'Istructure observations or recollections" 
wlnich does not utilize preconceived content, but which does utilize preconceived 
themes ♦ The list represents our expression of the fact that in the assessment of 
human behavior, the state of the art is such that trie most dependable observations 
come from skill^ed observers with cross-cultural sophistication and demonstrated 
familiarity with the subject being observed* when these observers use the experl - 
Vinces which the child has and analyzes those meanings in ord(>r to make a deter- 
mination about ability and style , ~ - , c 

How the' Check List Has Developed ^ 

' c The items* on the "tJHO" and the "0" check list were developed based upon an 
in depth review of the literature on the assessment of intelligence, cognitive 
and behavioral style, culture, and world-view. In addition to this review, in 
depth interviews were conducted with "experts": teachers, psychologists, soci- 
ologists, social workers, linguists and other^who have had on going, intensive 
contact with children in ffieir daily pract ice, primarily Afro-Merican chiXdrjen, 
Experts were ^il^o selected according to their ability to articilate their observa- 
tions about their clinical practice* V7e would have preferred to be more broad-, 
ranging and have more structured in depth involvement with an even broader range 
of expert clinicians, utilizing structured observations to corroborate their . 
clinical -assessments. However, the limitations qf the scope of this investigation 

0 . - 89 • • ' * 
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Pilot Process for Check List Development 

Three third grade and three sixth grade classes 'were selected in the 
San Francisco Unified School District during^ the middle of the second semester 
of 1976, The following procedures for the administration of the ch^ck list were 
as follows: 

1. The teachers were asked to Identify children in their classes whom they 
thought might be -gifted^ and for further evaluation. They were then * 
Instructed to fill out the **0** form .of the new check list on those 
^students. . . » . 

2. Following the completion of that task^ teachers were then asked to think 
of the entire class and to fill out the '*WHO'' form. Teachers were advised 
that a student might be named .more than one time or that on a given item 
it would ba^ possible that only one would be -named, 

3. The **0** forms were passed out to sttidents in the class and each student'^ 
was asked to check those items which the student felt were descriptive 
"of himself or herself, , ^ 

.A, ' Following that I the students were then asked to think of the entire class 
. and to name the individuals in the class who seemed to fit the descrip- 
tion on the ••who" form. Students were advised that any student could be 
named more than one tlme^ or that there might be items for which the 
student would have no nominee. Students were not told jbhat their ratings 
were associated^ in any way with selection tor^ a gifted^ program, 

5, Parents were surveyed by mail to detenclne if they would permit their ^ 
« children to be Involved in the study and also if. they would be willing 

to fill out the '•O^^ form on their own child, ^ Parents were advised that 
the information would be used in order to assist school personnel in 
identifying children for the gifted program. Only -one parent, either 
parent, for a given child, was asked to respond* 

In view of the fact that not all parents responded to the cjuestionnaire, it 
was decided to give primary weight to peer ratings as a basis for identifying 
students to be assessed further* The ten students with the highest peer ratings 
were then selected and evaluated , by the District's normal processes which are 
described in Appendix Based upr,n that descrij^ion, three children were identi- 
fied as gifted • . 

The check list was factor analyzed • Since there were too few teachers to 
^ provide a meaningful factor analysis , three sets of responses to the instrument 
were factored: The child's self ratings, the child's peer ratings, and the 
parent's ratings. See Tables I through V and also Appendixes A through I, 
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Self Ratings 
Factor LoadinfT 



Iten Number 



76 



> .78 

%75' 
.75' 
♦ 63. 

:5i 

. .US 
.U3 

\76 
..78 

;.-52 



\ .80 



v: 



.74 

. .62 

.72 
.68 

t 

.63 
.•53 
.U5 
.U3 

• .66 
.65 
.-51 
.U8 
.U6 
.«»«» 

\7U 
.52 
-.U7 

.76 
.5U 

'.80 . 
-.•«»5 i 

,,'.56 ( 
4.52 



Remembers a lot about T.V. 
. Can always find sonjething to do 
Really knows v;hat they want to do 
Is really hard, tcf* con 
Can talk more than one way 
Can make quick decisions - 
Is ff^od at guessing 

..,:H^tf a quick temper ' * ^ 

*Is very impatient" \- 
Is always getting excited about new things 

Can talk to" grown-ups jeasily f"* 
: \H^s lots of dif f erfent ^ideas 
make quick: decisions ' ' 

Is really funnv sometinJes ; 
,Gi6t5r alonp. well with, a).! tU-fferent kinds of 

Can, really dance 

Knows, the words to lots of songs 

Always asks the best questions 
.Always tries new stvles of clothes 
•'•.Seems to know what I am thinkinc' 

Does lots of different ^inds of thint^s 

Can K«t children to do things ^ 
» Knows how to put people down real fast 
Is good at fooling people 
Can get growTi-ups to do things 
Can tell some of the biggest lies - 
Is really hif- , ^ 

Can nake up {^ood ■ stories 
Can make stories really *intej?esting 
. Can {ret grown-ups to do things 

Is always braggin,- about dffferait things 
Is good at making ud thinps 

Seems to know how people feel 
Seems to notice everything 

Is too nosey 

Likes to use different or nev; vrords 
Is good at guessing 



(31) 
(3««) 

(29) ALEICr 
(25) . 
(^8) 
(17) 
(18) . 

'(«♦) ■ ' . 

(11) EMERGY 
(1) 

(13) ""^ 
( 7) COi^FIDENCE 

(17) r 



people 



(2.) $WK)R 
(16) 

(12)' -- EXPRESSIVE 
(15) p 

.(20) / 

(qy EXPERIMEINTATION ' 

(-30) ' 

an 



SOCIAL CONTROL 



(23) 
(32) " 
( 3) 
'(2«»>' 
( 8) 
(26). 



( .6) • 

( 5) yEEBAlT CREATIVITY 
(24). 

(27T ATTENTION SEEKING 
(!«♦) ■ . . 



(21) 
I (22) 

(33).. 

(10), 

(18) 



'ATHY 



RISK 
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TABLE II 



Pe3r t^atinns 
Factor lioadinq 



Factor 1* 

I 

■ ■ !^ 



;-*c|Ctor 2 



l^ ictor 3 



FJactor U 



asctor b 



actor 6 



Fa.ctor 7. 



Factor* 8 



actor 9 
Factor 10 

Factor 11 
Factor 12 



.79 
.76 
.70 
.59' 
.51 

,up 

.77 
; .67* 

.71 
.60 
- .SU 

.80 
.67 
.56 

-.76 

.73 
• 68 

.62 

. 57 
.51 
^ ..*47 

.78 
.57 

.67 t 
'•67 ' 

\ .68 
.63 
.50 

.78 

.75 



Always ask<? the be<?t questions 
' Can inake <;tor5es really interesting . 

Can make un r,ood stories ' 

Can talk more than one way 

Gets alonft well with all different kinds of 
. Can make quick decisions 

Can always find somethinq to do 

Ts r,oof! at foolin^v people 
Knows how to nut oeople down o 
Can tell some of the bifT?;est lies 
Is really funnv sometimes * . 

Can j;et children to do'.thin'Rs 

Has a quick temper 

Can talk to grown-ups easil^;^ 

Is always brag^in^^ about different things 

Is too nosey " . . 

Can tell some of the bicrgest lies ^ 

Knows the .words to lots of sonars 
Is hip 

Can really 'dance . ' 

Always tries new styles of clothes 

Remembers a lot about T,V, prof^ams 

I.S ^ood about making up things like ^ames 

Likes to use different or new words 
Has lots of different ideas [ 
Does lot.s of different kinds of thincjs 
Can talk to jirowri-ups easily - ^ 

Is 'really funny sometimes 

Can really dance ♦ 



Irr fTood at nyessinn 
Seems to. kno vie. what I am thinkin?^ 



Is V9ry: iipoatieiit 

Really knows vmat they want to do 

Is always s^ettinst excited about new things 

iJe^ms to knov/ how other people feel 

Seems to notice eyerythin?. '■ 



.77 



Item jJumber 

(20) 
( 5) 

( 6) EXPERI MEMTATION 

• (28) — T 

neople (16) , ^ 

(17) . ■ ■ 

.(34) ■ 

• ( 3) ' . / ^ 

('32) DECEPTION 

( 8) 

• (2) 

, (23) 

( -'♦> SOCIAL CONT ROL 

(13) — 

( 27 ) SELF PROJ ECTION 

(33) — : 

(8) 

.(15) . ' 

'(2«) SOCIAL AWAR ENESS 

(12) — 

(.9) 

(31) 

(l**) CREATIVE 

" ^ (10) 

. ( 7) EXPLORATION 
.(19) — 

(13) . 

( 2) 

(12) EXTROVERSION 
(IR) 

(30) EMPATHY 

(11,) ^ 

(29) SELF DIRECTED 

( 1) ; 

(21) ' SYMPATHY . 

(22) AWARENESS" 
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Parent Rat inns 
Factor u>adin<T 



Iten K-unber 



73 



' .75 
.73 
.72 
.71 
.70 
.70 
.69 
.63 
.6? 
.65 
.6»* 
.62 
.61 

* .60' 
.50 
.50 
,56 

- .56 
.55 
*53 
.52 
.51 
.H5 
.Hi* ' 
.41 

.80 
.73 

.112- 

^81 
;.70 



^75 

t:;-73 



.61 
.'75' 
^U2 

.ud 

.'Bb 
.50 
.H5 



Likes to use different or nfew words 

Can talk to «',rov7n-up^ easily 

Geems to notice everv^tiiinp \ 

Can p,et children .to do tlnnr.s 

Has lots of different ddeas 

Is f;ood at puessin;; 

Rets^ alonr well with all different kinds of people 

Always ^isks the best questions 

Knows the words to lots of sonp.^ 

Can nake ouick decisions 

Seems to know. how other people Teel^ 

Does lots of different kinds of thinp^s 

Really knows what they want to da . 

Can always find something to do » 

Can make stories really interesting ^ ' 

Is ;;ood at nakinr, ud thin^s^ 

Is always r^ettic-r excited about new thinps 

Can make ud crood stories 

Is hip , • 

, Remembers a lot about T.V. 
Is really liard to' con 
Can talK nore than one way 
Has'a quick temner . \ 
Is really funm*' sometimes^ 
Can sr,et f?rown-ups to do things 

Always tries new styles of clothes 
Can really dance 

Is always fretting excited about new thinj^s 
Knows the words to lots of sonf;s 
Remembers a lot. about X.V, procp^ams 
Can always find somethin.?^ to dp 
Is hit) " t 

Is too nosey 

Can teli; some of tne bifree'st lies 
Is rpod at foolinfj people , ^ 



Is very , im'^ata^nt 

Has' a quick temper 

Is always bragninr: 

San f,et ^ro^n-ups to do thinp,s 

-Se^^s to know what I am tninkinjT 
Can ,':et ;Trown»-u*>s to do thin^^s 
Can talk more than one'wav 
Seems to know, how other people feel 
Can make. uo qood stories 

Knows how to put -people down 

Is reallv liard to con 

Ca*7 make stories really interesting. 



.(10) 
(13) 

(22) 

(23) 
( 7) 
(18) 
(16) 
(20) 
(IB) 
'(17) 
(21) 
(19) 
(29) 
(3U) 
( 5) 
(H*) 
('D 
( 6) 
(26) 
(3l) 
(25) 
(28) 
( «♦) 
( 2) 
(2U) 

'.( 9.) 
(12) 
( 1) 
(15) 
(31) 
(34) 
(26) 



(11) 
( t) 
(27) 
(24) 

(30) 
'(2<») 
(28) 
(21) 
( 6) 

(32) 
(25) 
< 5) 



SCX!IAL 



DESIRABILITY 



SOCIAL 



EXPRESSION 




ENERGY 



EMPATHY 



.ASSERTIVE 



TABLE XV 
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Total' Ratings on Students Receiving a Peer Rating of 10 or Less ^ 
.(Note: A zero in the parent's column indicates that no parent rating was obtained) 



Student 



Self , Peer 

(Vnaole Class) 




Teacher 
(Nomination) 

0. 

6. ' 

0. 

°-/ 

o; 

' 0. 
■0, 
0. 

0.. , 

0. 
0. 

6, 

0. 

■ 0. ■ • 

0, 
0. 
0. 
0. 

0. « 
0.. 

b. 

0. 

0.. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

^ — -0-.— - 

0. 
0. 



Teacher .*■ rParent : 
(Whole Class) - (Own Child); 



0; 
1.' 
■0. 
0. 

r. 

0. 

1.' 

', 0. 
■■ 0. 
0. 

•1. 

- 0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 
-0. 



0. 
0. 

. 3. 
18. 

0.' 

0. 

■ 0. 
0. 
0." 

(5. 

0. 
0. 

0. 
0. 
21. 

25. 

0. 
2k. 

0. 

0. 

■ 9. 

0. 

17. 
0. 
0. 

11. 

0. 



/ 
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' •Total Ratings on Students Receiving a Peer Bating of 30 or More 
(Note: A. zero in the parent's column indicates that nooparent rating was obtained) 



Student 



1. 
2. 

3; 
k. 

'5. 
- 6. 

7. 
8. 

■ 9. 
10. 

11.' 

12. 

I3t 

15. 
-16. 
-17.' 
l8. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
2k. 

25. 

26. • 

27.. 

28.* 

29. 

3Q. 

31. 

321 . 

33. 

35. 

36. ; 

37. i 

38. . 

39. ' 
1*0. • 
kl. 
■k2. . 

If3/ 
kk.- 

h6. 

^7, 
hQ. 

J>9. 
'50. 

• 



Self Peer 

(Whole Class) 



Teacher 
(Nomination) 



JTeacher 
(Whole Class) 



Parent 
(Own Child) 



s 
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26. 


72. 


« . 0. 


2. 


0. 


21. 


71 

( X • 


0 


1. ■ 


0. ' . 


17. - 


' 62 


0 


i: • ' 


ir. 


15. 


6l 

v^x . 


l8 

Xw • 


1^. 


0. * 


2h. 


6o ' 






26.; 


15. 


5Q 


0 


1. 

X • t 


19.' 


k. 


57 


0 


1. 


10. ^ 


17. 


5^. 




' 3. 


6. ' 


1 7 
if • 


PH. 


n 




25. 


11 




op 


8. 


0. 






0 J 




23. 




Uq 


o 


6 


11. 


i6 

XV./ • 




o 


0 


^ 0. ' 


X J • 


U7 ' 


1 


0 


2. * 


XJ. 


• 


n ' 


X . 


0. 


P7 






1 

X . ^ 


0. 






n* 


1'. 


0. 


18 

Xw . 


Up 


0 ' 


0. 


0. 


17' * 

Xf • ^ 


Up 


• ^« 


2. 


0. 




Ulf. 


• n 


2 


i8. 




n # ^ 


6 


8 


on • 


hn • 


n * • 


; 0 


IQ 




kn 






0 






n " 


o 

0- 


- A, ' - 
v . 


oi * 


"aft. 


u. 


xu . 


PP* 


xo. 


30- 




o 
' p 


7 


xf • 


•aft 
JO. 


** n^ ' ^ 


17 


TO 


37 
Df . 


1 n 
ly* 


in 

XU . A 2r 


0 


LA. 


37. 


, XCJ. 


. ' 


0 


on 


r jO. 


U. 


*n 


0 








p * 


0 




JO. 


n 






XX • 


JO. 


• n 


6 / ' ' 


\/ . 


pU 






' 0 ■ 1 


0. 


-? • 




> n V 




0. 


P7 




n 


p 


0. 


21. 




0. : 


2. 


20. 


XX . 




n 


2 


0. 


Pft 




— n 


X • 


^ 0 
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It should be noted in the precedlng^tsbles that ell factor loadings less 
than AO have been exclude^d^ from the summary, although the loadings do appear in / 
the Appendix* It should also be noted that the factor loadings after the rotation 
teed to be respectalfly high« While we have no test re-test reliability for the 
inatriment, both the high factor loadings and expert judgement by^ staff and consul* 
tants of the Internal consistency and face validity of the factors ^eem to indicate 
tiiat the factors identified are substantive* To the extent that i^ell^bili^ty dti,f 
exist or cah^be accepted, it is Interesting to note that one of our major ^pointsx 
is supported* itiat i^ that the "instrument** is really not the check Hst but the 
observer* For example, when taking an internal View, eleven factors emerge in" our 
sample (self -ratings) * However, with thi^ same instrument when faking a view of - 
peers ^ twelve factors emerge, but significantly, twelve different factors with some* 
overlapping* Finally, when parents used t^e same instrument, jni^y« six factors , ^ 
emerged, and once again, the siiS factors are different froi either the eleven or t 
the tvelve^ This seems to suggest a hypothesis that the check list serves a 
slightly different funcjtion depending upon who is looking ,v aiia^ s^at is being looked 
,ay___ ' 

Results - Suggested Issues " \ . ^^.^ 

. This study has been largely exploratory* It would be presumptuous Indeed ^o.. 
suggest,' on the basis of the pilot of this inf^tnuaent, that ^results*' Ux cwy final 
sense have -been obtained* It would be tsore appropriate to say that strung evidence 
suggesting basic questions to.be 'investigated has been discovered* Ttift results, 
therefore, seem to be that the following hypotheses ar^ highly worthy of— further 
investigation: ^ ^ ^ ' ' ■ / , , » 

1*. Factor analyses seem to show that the ^'instruisient" is the perspn-^ping, the 
observation* . * . ^ ^ 

2* There may be sTlrelatlGnship between the grade level, of the student and this 
average score 'obtained on the instrument* 

' 3 There may be relationships 'between ethm . group membership and the scores 

obtained, over-»all, on the check lister 
• • * , J, 

A* There tdsy be significant geographical differences'" cCu results when this 
check list is used* ' ' - ' ^ 

5**' Teachers did not noirinate any child as ^-•fted whose peers rated him or 
her at ten or lover «. ' . ^ ^ 

^r^hild with ten or lower, peer scores got more than one teacher rating 
on the •'WHO*" Tuer^fore, teachei^s'judgpents on the low end of the scalTe 
seem to- coincr de with those of a student's peers* - - 

6* There may be a high Relationship between the teacher '3 rating 'and a cnildS 
• self->ratlng* I / . ' c ' \ 

7* There may be- a low relationship between the teacher's ranting and the 
peers* rating* \ ^ 0* . 



B. The very hlRheet peer ratings seem to be of students who afe **over looked** 
by teachers* Teachers may tend to overlook the most gifted synthetic- 
personal students. 

9« There may be a moderate positive relationship between the parent U 
^.7^ ratlnr of the child and the child's^self rating. 

Concliieiens and Recommendations ' * / 

^ The following tentative conclusions seem to be warranted from our Investlga- 
timit ^ 

^ I - " 

' 1. The use of the *'WHO" and the "0," employing the procedures which have been 
described, will ident;lfy previously overlooked stijdents, who, with t^e 
regular post-screening procedure, wijUL be idehtified as. "gifted. " ^ 

^ 2. Among the students so identified will be previously excluded ndnorlties. 

3. Some of the students so identified Will be previously excluded ^ite 
Students. , 

4« No single pre-screenlng rating of a student will be sufficient to insure 
tha.t large groups of talented students^ are not overlooked. 

5« This total assessment approach is more valid than previously utilised 
assessment procedures for any cultural group. However, in viewjof the 
fact that the "WHO" and the "0" check Ust have been designed deliberr 
ately to emphasise synthetic-personal stylistic characteristics, and 
in view of the fact that such characteristics are- thought to be associ- 
ated with particular ethnic, economic or cultural groups, it is 
necessary that other investigations jbe carried out with other ethnic 
groups in order to determine if the stylistic variations which have 
, been identified are sufficient to account for the range of behavior in . 
a given cultural group, or if further explications of stylistic behavior 
are required. . 

6« One thing that becomes abundantly clear is that while it may be possible 
to identify previously excluded or overlooked students who have high 
"ability," "talent," "aptitude," or "intelligence," such identification 
would be virtually useless if the instructional program of th^ school 
remains tailored so that only a. narrow atomistic-objective style is 
reflected in the school program. Style in behavior is real. No partic- 
ular style is better or worse than another. The schools have an obliga- 
tion as a service institution for the public to provide an appropriate 
education for every child. Therefpre, it would seem imperative that 
existing school curricula be examined from the point of view of the 
various behavioral styles that exist, that the training of assessment 
personnel reflects what is known about style, and that extensive train- 
ing of teachers is required to utilize data which comes from an examina- 
tion of the interaction of behavioral styles in educational settitigs. . 
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FurthT Study ^ ^^^^ - 

^ . ' \ . * i 

Haeh furthtr study Is nt^dedl ,The surface barsly-.has been scratchy In this 
vital area* . It satas clear from recent activity Ix^ the arei of standfrdlsed test 
deyelopaMpnt and recent criticisms^ of standardised tbsts^ that the publl^vlll 
demand much greater, sophlstlcatlbny equity r reality » and accountability in all 
assMsnent procedures « From what we have leatnejd^ that process can be aided b^ 
further study of the following I ^- " 

!• Further in-depth stu4y of behavioral style as manifested in school . 
.settings is required. .. .. ^ 

2« Fur ther^in«>depth. study, of the potential for, cross-cultural assessment of 
student behavior which take)i.lnto account the imi>act of the assessor ^as - 
a style user as well as the Impact of student style in educational active 
. itles is required* ^ 

9 

3. Further investigation is needed to determine-the Impact on students* 

r^rtings of their awMeness of the purposes for the ratlngs-that-^hey — 

make of themselves and other students* / 

^ 4» An in-depth study of the ^'second level of assessment,^ after students 

^-^4wme been identified by a check list such as the "WHO" or the "0," Is 

requlredT For example, what l3 known about behavioral style must be J . 
reflected In the use of existing standardized tests* 



5* The curriculum for students must be examined systematically to determine 
the extent to which one style may be favored over another* Otherwise, 
there is no point in ^Identifying the range of stylistic behavior among 
- students* - ^ ' , " 

6. There is a need to investigate the relationship between the beha^^loral ~ 
styles of out-of-school minority students and those who remain in school* 
Tliere is a stron.:^ possibility that many drop-outs and many students whp 
are suspended or expelled for "behavior problems" may be so situate 
because of the school's failure to accomnodate to basic stylistic differ- 
ences* 

7* There is a need, for extensive lnvest;igatlon of the interaction between 
assessor style and pupil style in assessment setting* 

8* There is a need to investigate the relationship of style and learning 
for specific content areas* For example, 1)oth analytic-objective and 
synthetic-personal style users can learn mathematics* Both can'also 
learn art, however, both approach these subjects in different ways* 
More precision is required in order to understand how this happens* 

9* There is a need for an in-depth investigation of the impact that the 

assessor's degree of knowledge about or familiarity with a given child 

has on the accuracy of the assessment of that child's "intelligence*" 

10* -l^ere is a need for a laTg€ scale study, with sufficient sample size to 
determine the impact of ethnic and sex differences on assessor judge- ^ 
ments and student behavior* 
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Our invtstlgatlons have showrii that far from being a slnple arid aasy process 
the asMseiniRit of student ^'ability" Is a highly complex process which required 
highly. prepared observers » The assessment processes must be built by a mltl- 
dlseipUnary ^oup of assessors who have a demonstrated eross-*cultural sophistics- 
tlon« ^JBxm assessment process^ must account for stylistic differences among observ- 
etrs, Ihe assessment process must account for s^llstlc differences among children. 
The assessment process must utilize a variety of ievels of Information and must 
utilise information from many sources external to the classroom, as veil as includ- 
ing behavior in the classrop^. Finally, the assessmmt process must utilise informa- 
tion about the child over time, ^ ;* 



The conclusion seems clear. Traditional approaches to the as^sessment of ' . 
^'intelligence" have proceeded as if- the dynamic behaviors which ve have described 
' do not exist. We feel that the evidence is compelling that these dynamics, do 
axist and that to proceed in Ignorance of them is equivalent to Ignoring the wind 
on a rifle range, the weather, and movement of heavenly bodies on a missile range, 
or tes^ature, heart beat, and pulse rate in a physical examination* A sophisti- 
cated assessment model requires that every conceivable influential variable be 
r~accoimted~for to the extent that it is possible to do so« Our approach is far from 
complete. We do ntft know everything about children from these ^data. But we do know 
that there is much more of vital importance to know« 

Therefore, traditional assessment can proceed only by doing violence to chil- 
dren if the minlaal data which comes from unsophisticated IQ tests is presented as 
complete, and is regarded as ''scientific 



Cautions and Interpretation " 

It is critically important that those who woul^ use the information presented 
here be aware of \.he following points: ' ^ 

1« We-do not reisard style a& in any way equivalent to IQ or "intelligence," 
We simply regard style as the vehicle through x/hich intelligence la 
expressed , 

^ 2« We do not posit the notion, of style as an excuse to explain ^hy some 

children do not learn some subjects. In fact, we believe that there is 
evidence to indicate t^at any content may be learned by any style user. 
The/question is simply one of how a given style user will approach the 
t^ik and whether the approach th^tt a given style user tises is compatible 
:^ith that of the teacher or the institution which provides instruction. 




Finally, it is our opinion that the evidence indicates that style Is, 
Eovever, there is no intent here to take sides in any debate over whether 
- suyle should or should not exist. That would be a separate discussion 

and would be resolved in terms of the aims of society and education, 

< * /• " ' 

The acceptance of th^ notion of style in behavior would, of necessity, affect 
assessment practice, educational priorities, teaching strategies, and counselinfi: 
activity. These areas must take into account the individual and group differences 
among students. The simple industrial model may be perfect for industry. However, 
for fichools, it is a dlsrster, "Standardized assessment" as traditionally conceived 
will do violence to the huma^ spirit, 
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MJLTIPLE TALEMT SCORES OF 26 SECOND GRADE STUDENTS 
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Frcan Beverly Lloyd's project fot a master's degree 

(Cited^by^Dr. Harold Hod^inson, Director, National Institute of Education, Washington, 



CHAPTER VII 

\ The "Glffd" Child and the School* s Implications of Behavioral StyU 

Some time sro the New York School for the Performing A^ts published Its 
artist's criteria. Those criteria were as' follows: 

U Tht work shows s fresh Tl^fpoliit or Inslghtt 

2s Kte technique shews Individuality and initiative 

3s Persistence is shoim in salving problems in detail or broad pattern* 

4s The work is not imitative but shows a fresh sensitivity to possibilitisSs 

5s The work shows more than patient practice and conformity to a' given modal* 

^ .6« There is^some sign of protest against' custom* 

7s The work would have been done without external motivations 

8s The artist has the capa&lty for selfrcritlcism, self«avalust^on, and 
subsequent independent Improvements ^ - _ ^ 

_ '* " ' < " ' ' — i" _ * ^ 

Hhen these crltetia are juxtaposed to existing standardised measures of *^i^telll«» 
gence" it becomes clear almost ivmediately that many of the aspects of "gifted 
behavior'* as seen by the New York School for the Performing Arts are not only 
measured in existing standardised tests but frequently appear to be antithetical 
to those things which are being nieasured (Cohen, 1971) s For example, on existing > 
standardized tests of IQ the intellectual potentials ojt a student to do work which 
is not «*lmltative'* snd work which shows "a fresh ^ensitivi^" to possibilities is 
not measured at all, ^or can it be by those means s Clearly, such an assessment 
cannot be made with preconceived questions and preconceived answers s The pity here 
is that when given these criteria, most public school teachers, in the principal 
author *8.e}qperience, would choose them as their goals s Yet, the criteria for the 
selection of students' to participate in their courses for the gifted more frequently, 
tend to be the antithetical criteria represented in standardized IQ testSs For 
exwnple, the research of Beverly Lloyd (See Table VI) showed a low correlation 
between academic grades and other important variables* 

It is also well to note that the school, in general, tends to provide for 
only one of the manv styles for learnings For example » on Page 41, the two lists 
of school characteristics may be contrasted s In one case, characteristics are pre* 
sented which Seem 'to describe the dominant pattern of school activitys 
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An examination of that list will Indicate that It Is most congruent with the 
a^omlctlc-objectlve style. An examination of the second list will Indicate that 
It'ls most congruent with the synthetic-personal style* What seems to have happen«l 
In many cases In the operation of our schools , with the exception a few alters 
natives Is that the schools have fallen Into i pattern of emphasizing the atomistic* 
objective style In the curriculum* Therefore, It satisfies one style of behavior 
among students, to the damage ^nd detriment of thousands of others. 

^We have concluded that the gifted child is not unl^dlmenslonal, as seems to be' 
suggested by traditional approaches to the asses.sment of giftedness* It would 
appear from this that thousands of children apparently iMtbeled as gifted, are 
simply conformists or glibr In our view, the gifted child is poly^imensional, 
can Integrate the opposing polarities of . style within himself, and can perform^ 
appropriately in terms of the requirements of a variety of educational ^and social~ 
situations* . 

/ 

The guidance material^ supplied by one such group cautions that teachers 
tend to err in identifying gifted, children because they over-estimate 
the intelligence of glib, docile, attractive children, confuse confor- 
mity with giftedness, fail to taW into account the child *s background 
and mistake a child who has been /coached, pushed and pressured by his 
parents, for a child who is naturally creative and mentally alert.l They 
also caution that some pupils yho have potential ability may have failed 
to develop it for such reasoni^^ as getting off to a poor star£ in the 
early grades due tc absences frequent changes^n reiiidence, orj 
boring books; concealing ability, to avoid being called a *^raitf'* ot an : 
"egg head**; various kinds of cultural,^ physical or social deprivation* ^ 
^ ^ ^ (Torrance, 1965, Pf 2^) ! 

Gallwey (1974) a tennis professional, has written a short book. The Inner 
Game of Tennis which contains some of the best educational philosophy and peda- 
gogy which has been written, even though the book ^as written about the teaching 
of tennis* Specif ically^ it gives excellent examples o^ the Integration of polar - 
stylistic dispositions as a more effective way tO; learn and act* Gallwey suggested 
a basic approach to testing: \ 

I am beginning to learn what all pros and good st\sdents of-totmis-musl^ 



learn; tHut images are better than-words, showing better than telling, 
too much instruction worse than none, and that conscious training often 
produces negative results* (p* J.9) 

Gallwey describes, in detail, the dangers and dysfunction of a '|hyper-cognitive!* . 
focus on teaching and learning: . / 

Clearly, to play unconsciously does not mean to play without conscious* 
^ness* That would be quite difficultl In fact, someone playing "out of 
his mind" is more aware of /the ball, the court, arid when necessary,' his 
opponent, that he is not iware of giving himself a lot of instructions, 
thinking about how to hit the ball, how to correct past mistakes, or, how 
to repeat what he just did* He is conscious, but not thinking, not over 
trying* A player in this state knows where he wants the ball to go, but 
he doesn^*t have to "try hard" to send it there* It Just seems to happen"^ 
and often with more accuracy than he could have hoped for* The player 
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9eeiBS to be enneshed In a flow of action which requires his energy | / 
yet results In greater power and acQuracy* Tne **hot stredk'' visually/ 
contlnue8:rUtltll he starts thinking about It and tries to maintain 1^; 
and so, as he^ attempts to* exercise controli he loses' lt« / >^ 

I 

To test this theory Is a simple matter if you don't mind a Uttle / 
underhanded gamesmenshlp* The next time your opponent Is hi^ylng a 
*'hot streak/* simply ask him as you switch courts, ^'Say^Georgei what 
are^yeu dolni^ so differently that's, making yout forehand so good today?". 
If he takes the bait«»«atid nlnetyflve percent will— and begins to think 
about how he swings i telling yovi how he^s real.^ meeting the ball out In 
fronti 4ceepln^ hli wrist firm. and following through betteri his streek 
will Invariably end| he will lose his timing and fluidity as he will try. 
^^to repaat A^at. he^Xas J_ust_A doing so well« (p, 20) 



One cannot help but ref^ect-4ipoir the current mania about explicating In great . ^ 
detail all of the "objectives? that appear to constitute the teaching or learning 
processes. «Do all Jthe small pieces add up to a whole? That must be debated « 

Ernie Smithy (1977)| Viqw a professor at the University of CalTlfornlai Irvine^ 
and i#ho had once been labeled a verbal cripple by his teachers In elementary school 
later was able to write about his experiences in developing "bi-styllstlc" language 
facility. . , * 

Dr. Bttford Glbsoni of Pacific Psychotherapy Associates aad Rudy JSmlthi 
I>irect;pr of. the Mount Zlon HosplUl Crisis Clinic in San Frindscoi both ev^ha^ 
else the "appropriate" use of behavior as the 4cey element in identifying gifted 
behavior. Dr. Orlando Taylor » linguist with the Center^^for the Study of Applied 
Linguistics I similarly emphasises the "code switching" and "appropriateness" > 
criteria. Significantly > the key criteria, which are identified by skilled \ 
observers of human behavior t can. receive no score on existing standardised testV " 
of "Intelliftence !" Aa^ that problem^ isn't bad enough^ frequently, gifted behav ^ 
lor is rejected In the school setting ! This was alliided to in an earlier chapter 
on cross-cultural assessment principles. Sometimes the very behavior which iden- 
tifies the student as gifted gets him or her into grave difficulty. 



Mast Gifted ^Children be Separated into Special Classes? 



A 



It is aliuost a~ truism among educators that all„jchildren should be responded 
tp in terms of their own special needs and capabilities.^ "Gifted" children should 
be no exception .to this rule. The traditionaL response to the discovery of 
"gifted" children has been to establish separate courses into which all gifted 
children are placed. We wish to take no /Issue here or to take sides on the main 
question at this time. However^ in light of our bindings about "gifted" behaviori 
certain basic questions must be asked. In the first place | the primary criterion 
for selection into the gifted program^is that a student score in the top two'per^ 
cent on the standardized test of intelligence. Standardized tests of intelligence 
differ tfidely. Consequently i it cannot be assured that the same measured dimen** 
slons would be responsible for a child *s placement as we move from one test to 
another. Further i most tests measure very few bel\javloral functions. Consequently i 
once a group of "gifted" children is Identlfledi there is no' assurance whatsoever 
that the curriculum offered will be designed for the use of the abilities which' 
have been tjapped. Further i as our investigations Indlcatei there is both a very 
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TABU VII « 

ItM Analysis of ° Rtsultt CQ«pil«d froK Baeeslli Study 

1971 - 72 ^ 
San Franeiaeo Unifiad School Diatriet 
Mantilly Giftad Minor Praaeraanlng Chaekliat. 

H - 517 (Noianatad Studanta) 
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la' Is an avid reader 

2 a Has received a|i awratd In science » art» 
^ , literature a 

3a Has avid Interest In science or literature, 

4a Very alert » rapid answers a - 

5a Is outstanding in math a 

6 a Has a wlde^ range of interests a 

7r Is vety secure emotionally a 

8 a Is venturesome, anxious to do new things a 

9 a Tends to dominate peers or sltu4tlonsa_ 

10a .Readily makes money on various projects 
or activities — is an entrepreneur, 

11. Individualistic—likes to work by self a 

12a Is sensitive to feelings of others— 
or tfo situations a 

13 a Has confidence in self a 

5 

14a Needs little outside control— 
disciplines selfa 
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15« Adept at visual art expresajLon 

16. Resourceful^-^can solve prohlema by 
Ingenious aethods 

17. Creative In thoughts, new Ideas, seeing 
associations^ Innovations^ etc. 

• "(not artistically) ^ 

18. Body or facial gestures very expressive. 

19/ Impatient— quick *to anger s>t 'anxious 
to complete a task. 

20; Great desire to excel even to the 
point of cheating. 

21. Colorful verbal expressions 

0 

22. Tells very Imaginative stories. 

23. Frequently Interrupts others when they 
are talking.. 

24. Frank In appraisal of adults. 

25. HMs mature sense of humor (puns, 
associations « etc.) ' 

26. Is Inquisitive. ^ 

27 • Takes a close look at things 

28. Is eager to tell others .about 
discoveries. 
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29. Can show relationships among apparently 
unrelated Ideas • 

30. Shows excitement In voice about 
discoveries. 

31. Has a tendency to lose awareness o£ tlne« 



Notes 1. Six out of ten items which are associated with a decision 
to label a child as gifted » are Items where the Af ro-* 
American child Is rated as low. 

2. Three out of six of the items which were not associated 
with a decision to label the child as gifted » were Items, 

I where Afro-American chlldrenj^ere high, compared to other 
White gifted. While these three Items are considered by 

Pau3r-Torrance to be^eyldence of gifted "creative" behavior^ 

they appear to be judged by teachers as negative behaviors 
when exhibited by -Afro-American children. 

3. Only pn two out of seven Items on which Chinese pupils 
were rated highest ^ were those Items associated with the 

- ^ decision to label the child as gifted. 

4. Spanish surtiamed children were rated -highest on three items 
TS0O of the three may suggest negative values. 

5. .Ofcher Whit, children •eni.d to b. luned aost oftm Jtnd a 
>:«l.o to b. dMcrlb.d by th. ao.t "socially d.klrablit*' li«M 
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wldt raag^ of untapped ability which should be aasaaaed and which la laportant 
to the achool and there la alao the key point that gifted behavior nuat Include 
the haiTMiil^tng of the dlapoaitiona which each Individual poaaeaaea, that la to. 
aay^'^nf fectlve** and *^cognltlve" appear a% a whole. l!ha atteapt Co aeparate 
cognitive out of context way well not yield gifted behavior at all, but simply 
confcradag behavior. This would explain the ^frequently discovered low correlation 
oetwean teata of Intelligence smA tests of creativity. (See !Mble' VII preaented , 
earlier) 

. Becauae of thla conftuion, the queation ariaea as to whether an appropriate 
educational experience can be provided for a^^'gift^'' child in a regular claaa* 
room aettlng. Clearly auch a adggeation la threatening to many people who work 
In prograsia for the gifted, for it aeewa that the aupport for the program la depen* 
dent upon the allocation of categorical aid* That jLa, a child nuat^be identified 
by aoaia leana aa gifted in drder for external aupport to be pMeived. Thia> how^ 
ever> la a political rather than a pedaaogical problem .. Iha^ pedagogical queatlona 
ares What are the aervicea to be provided to '^glfted*^ children? .Are gifted 
children **glfted" all the time? In every aubjectr.and' ao forth. 

It would aeem that it . la poaalble to respond to the multiple talents which, 
students display fnd to define new rolea for ^teachera*' of the gifted; It aeema 
clear that there are a variety of aupporting roles for which a gifted apeciailat 
might play in support of the educational programa In the school, whether or not 
children are aorted into special claaaes. Some of these might be aj foUowai 

1. Counseling gifted children in groups or as individuals on the basis pf 
the special probleios that they face. 

.2.^ Counseling regular dassrodift teachera on what to expect from gifted 
atudents, particularly their behavioral- atyle which sometimes becomes 
challenging to teachera. 

3. Consultation to teachers on special teaching strategies for individual* 
Izing their instructional program and mainstream classroom. 

4. Consultation to teachers^ parents, and administrators on the meaning of 
behavior style and its variations in a school setting. 

^ 5. Consultation on the variety of grouping possibilities within regular 
classrooms from one subject to another.^ 

6. Counseling other children regarding their Interaction with gifted 
children. ' . ^ ^ 

7. Counseling parents of gifted children regarjiing their special needs. 

Consultation to teachers and Instructional personnel regarding specific 
ctirricular resources to augment their program for gifted students^ 

Consultation td administrators on special arrangements and requirements 
for serving the needs of gifted children. 
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Qult« clMtlyt categorical funds are needed to support the work of special* 
Isti who are thoroughly grounded In all aspects of serving children with special 
talents in regular dassrooM* .It Is also quite clear that this role of e f loat- ^ 
lug resource speclallsjT Us In keeping vlth the conteMporary thrust tovard Mln^ . 
stremdng In edticatlon* This discussion Is, there^tore, an attespt slsply to keep 
otmn the question of hov hl^ly ta&ented children nay be served In the regular 
classroom/ % « 

e 

Tasting should be only a snail part of assessment. If assessment* Is con- . 
ducted properly* However, testing represents as nuch as 90Z of the act5.vlty In 
. public hichools which takes place under the heifding of assessment « Clearly, some-^ 
thing Is required If real^^assessment Is to take place* 

" If assessment in to be done for pedagogical reasons, we have no alternative 
to the use of observation and listening by a variety of observers who know and 
understand the child Intimately* Anything less Is umrorthy of ji true profes«^ 
slonal's time and Is a disservice to the prime client, the child* 
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It QMds but half an eye to see in these latter days of science, 
the Grand levelaior of Modem Western Culture, has Reached, 

^vithodt having intended to, a frontier*^ Either it nust bury 
ita'^^dead, close its ranks, and go f prvard .into a liindscape of 
iaereasitig strangeness, replete irlth things shocking to a 
jcttltare « trsHMled understanding or it oust becone, in , *r ^ 
Claude Houghton* s^ expressive phrase, the plagiarist of j.ts oinr ^ 
paat* Ihe frontier was forseen in principle very long ago, and 
glVM a na»e that has descended to our day clouded with ayth/ 
Ihat nape was Babel. For science's long and heroic effort "to 
: be strictly factual has at last brought it into entenglessnt^ 

'with the unsuspected facts the linguistic order* _ These fac^ 
^a t>Ider classical science had never admitted^ Confronted, or 
understood as facts. Instead they had entered iJi house by the 
back doot and had been taken for the substance of Reason itself « 

- . • — \ 

What We call "scientific thought" Is e specialization of the 
ttestern Indo-European, type of lanjsuagei which has developed not 
only a set of dlft^rent dialectics, but actually a set ol differ- 
ent dialects. THESE DIALECTS- ARE NOW BECOMING MOtUALLT 
. UNINTELLIGIBLE, - / ' . . ' • - , 

; ^.IAdA my task is to. explain an idea to all those who^ if 
Western culture survive^s the present welter of barbarism, may 
be pushed by events to leadership rin rep.rganizing the whole 

'^'hupan future, \ \^ v , — > ^ > ' • , - . 

We must find out more about language! Already^ we know enough 
about^it to know tha^ it is not what the great majority of men, 
lay or. scientific, think.it is« Ihe fact that we tallq. almost 
effortlessly, unaware of the exceedingly complex mechanism we 
are using, creates an illusion* We think we know how it is 
done, that there is no.^my^^ry; we' have all the answers* Alas, 
whjitt wrong answers! It is like the, way a man^s uncorrected 
sense impressions give him a picture of the universe that is 
simple, sensible, and satisfying, but very wide of the truth* 
^ . ' (WKorf,^ 1956, pp. 246-247i 250) . . 
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K 0 



If you listen back, you might be able to hear what's happening up«| 
' If you listen up» you might be able to take what's going down! \ 

, (Roland Kirk) [ 
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ERIC 



'■'■it 



BLACK ■ 

. GtSL 
BOY 

OIHER WHITE 

'girl 

BOY 

OTHER NON-WHITE 

GIRL 

BOY 

FILIPINO ■ 
G3BL , 
BOY . 

SPANISH SURNAME 

GIRL 

^ BOY 
. CHINESE* 
' GlilL 

BOY V' 



SUM 

299*+. 00 
780.00 
1+59.00 
321.00 

1053.00 
1+65.00 
588.00 

- 3I+9.OO 
186.00 
163.00 
1+97.00 
310.00. 
"187.00 

' 275.00 

i27.00 

1I+8.OO 
1+0.00 
21.00 
19 .""'00 



Total Self Ratings by fithnic Group and by Sex 
' ' .- ■ (N = 171) 



MEW 

17.51 

17.73 



19.96: 
15.29 
18.80 
. 19.38 _ 
18.38. . 

19.39 . 
29.67 

- 18. li 
• 16.57 

18.21+ ' 

11+.-38 

1I+I1+7 .v^ 

ll+.lO. 
" 1I+.8O 
10,00 

10.50 
,9.50 



STD DEV 
6.79 
7.26 



6.il+ 

7.75. 

6.1+9 

5.1+6- 

7.23 

5.60 

3.77 

6.97 

6.77 

5.17 
6.46 

t ■ 

1+.78 

-7.93 
.2.94. 

.71 
4.55 



VARIANCE 

45.35; 
52.76 

60.01 . 
1+2.16 

29.91 
52.2I+ 

31.31 
1I+.25 
, 1+8.61 
45.77 ■ 

56. 07^ 
— 26*76 •' 

'1+1.71 , 

22.86 

62.84 
8.67 
, .50 
'24.50 



N 

171) 
44) 

23) - 
21) - 
56) 

24) ' 
32)^ 
18)' 

9).^ 

9) 
30) 

IT) ' 

^19) . 

9) 

.10) 

. 

2) 

2)- 
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Hi 



Hz . 
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1 
2 
3 

5 

7 
.8 

9 
.10 
11 
12 

13 
Ik 

15- 
l6 

17 
l8 

19 . 
.20" 
21 
?2 

23 
■2U 

25 
26 

27 
-28 

29 
30 

■31 
32 , 
33^ 
3i*. 



FACTOR 1 



.»^3. 
.38 
..39 
.18 

:k7 
-.38 



.37 
.08 

..'51 
.32 
.13 
.38 > 
.38- 
. M 
.38 

.21.A 

■ .55 

■ .k2 
-.38 

■ 

. .36 
.30 

■:5i 

■ .52 
.55 

.26 

■ .57 
." .70 

.M ■ 
.60 
• • M 

. ■■.2k ■ 

.62 
113 ■ 



.11 

--.05 , 
.28.; 

■ -v37 

-<il5— 
.^.20 * 

'', '6% 
-.10 
-.28 

M 
.02 

-.2k 
-.18 
-.12 ■ 

.02 
-.18 
.-.13 
-.09 
-.08 
■■ .15' 
. .19 
.03 
.23 
.09 
.23 
-.05 
-.Ok 
.21 
.00. 

.33 
.38 

, .03 ' 
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.{^""^Self Ratings: PrincipsCL ^ctor IJo Interatjoris 
-./ ' ,(N=17l) ' / , / 



FACSOR 3 FACTOR 3 FACTOR k FACTOR 5 FACTOR 6 , FACTOR 7 FACTOR 8 FACTOR 9 FACTOR 10 FACTOR 11 



.1^0 
-.11 

.02 

.k2 
-.05 
-T-18- 

-.00 

-.06 

.33 
-.07 

.1^8 

.19 
.28 

.15 
.33 

.22 
-.11^ 
-.Ok 

.15 

.25 
'.03 

.03. 

.13 
.11 

-.39 
-.05 

,.16 
-\lk 

-.35. 

.01 
-.k2 
-.16 

.12 ■ 
■.•3k 



.25 


J -.37 ' 


-•13 / 


. -.06 


-.10 ' 


.05 - 


^ .16 


-.08 


.39- 




. .26 / 


1 ). 
.1^ 


!.ll * 


-;05 


.00 


.22 - 


-.4-2 


.24- 


-.19 / 


.12 




-.20 


.11 


-.12 


.20 


-.10 


.01 / 
-.3.2/ 


-.22 


.19 


-.09 


.05 


-.20 


-.25' 


-.06 


-.08 


-.11 


'5k 


-.01 


-.Ok 


— r2o 


™ 


^^^X^ : — 


^0 


_^..21 — 
-.01 


_ _J:.7_.__ 


19--:_-- 


^r.27.^--,- 
.Ok 




-.20 


-.Oo 


-.00 ' 


-.11 


.20 


7.01 


.10 


-13 


.16 


.01 


.01 


-.02 


-.05 


-•03 


-.20 


-.17 


.Oh- 


- -.16 


-.17 


-.21 


-.OO 


• 39 


.02 


' .16 


.06 


- .06^ 


24. . 




-.k2 


.13 


-.21 


.03 


.11 


.28 


.27 


.12 


-.01 


.07 


"^...25 ^ 


-.29 


-.13. 


.22 


.21 


1. A 
-.4-0 ^ 


.10. 


-.36 


..12 , . 


.2^ 


.09 


.36 


.09 


•32 


.03 


.00 


.26 


-.38 


.16 ■ -■ 


-.13 . 


-.13 


.00 


.tf2 ' 


-.01 •■■ 




-.25 - 


.-.01 


.03 


.06 


-•25 


-.2k 


.^ •13 ^- 


.16 . 


.3^ 


.16 


.00 


-.05 


.15 


.16 '.- 


-v27- 


A 1 

-.Oif 


.08 


.20 


.30 


.22 


-•05 


-.03 


.17 


.15 




-.05' 


.k2^ 


-.31 


.15 ^ 


-.06. 


-.33, 


-.19 


.19 " 


.1^ 


-.07'" 


^.33 


.07- 


.lif ■. 


-.03 • 


. -.19 


' -.03 


-.20 


r.03 ■ 


-.05- 




, .39 


-.01.5 


~ -.12 - 


,17 


.ki 


-.13 " 


• 13 


- . 4-8 - 


-.21 ; 


.05 


t .12 


.10 


-..60 


.-.03 


,-.01^^ 


-.09 


..15 


-•39 


• 33 ■ 


*..19 . 


' -.01 


-.10 


.".11 


-.01 f 


-•.07 


-.05. 


.15 


■ .23 


-.28 


-.26. 


".13 ■ 


\25 


--.10 


-.11 


.05 


-.19 


-.07 


.11 


-'.07. 


r.03 ' 


-•iQ ; 


.03 


• -.01 


?21 • 
-.kk 


-.21 


-.2k . 


-.11 


-.09 


-:0k 


.17 ■ 


" \ -.08 . 




-.26 


.?^.07 


.2k 


0.06 ' 


• .03 


« -.22- 


.21 ; 


'" .10 


.18 


.15 


-/O3 


' .02 


-.05 


-.12 


-.10 


-.07 


.'Ok 


.-.'01 . 


' -.01 


• -.Ok 


„l6 . 


-.20 . 


-..39. 


.06 


.03 


,-.19 


-.26 - 


. .12, V 


.32 


-.11 


-.18 


-.02 


.02 


.07 


.12 


' . .07 


-.05 


.17 - ■ 


.05 ..I 


.07 


■ -.i^2 


.00 . 


, .06 


-.09 


.19 


.13-. 


.10 


.13 


' -.10' 


.33'- 


.23 


' .29 


.16 


. 


-.11 


-.05 ■ 


. ".11 


-.03 


.Ok ■ 


' -.01^ 
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Appendix C 

Self Ratings After Rotation with Kaiser Normalization, Varimax 
^ .o Rotated Factor Matrix 

. (N=17l) 



TACTOR 3 FACTOR If FACTOR 5 .^ FACTOR 6 FACTOR 7 FACTOR 8 FACTOR 9 FACTOR 10 FACTOR 



.01 


-•-07 


-.01 


.31 . 


.00 ■ 


^35 


.28 


.03 


7 .ok 


-.02 




• 17 


.00 


.16 


.00 


.00 ■ 


.01 


-.06 


• 35 


• '.Ik 


• 20 : 


.-.06 


• 51 


-.19 


. -.21^ 


'.ok 


.11 


-.08 


-.05 


.10 


.10 


.20 


■ -.06 


-.02 ■ 


. -.-Lk 


.14 


• 31 


-.20 


.27 • 


.- .09 


-••01-. 


• 52 


f.05 


- .19 


^■^^•29 




2b 


• 13 ■ 


" .02 


• 03 


.7k 


.10 


' .Ok'- 


.16\ 


.1^8 


-•25 


• -.i2 


.28 


• 07 


• 13 


.09 ■ 


,-.06 


.07 


-.11 


.06 


-.02 ■ 


-.18 


.1^ 


■ -^37 


v02 


.10' 


-.20 


.10 


-.11 


• 17 


• 53 


• 07 


. .18 


.23 


.20 


-.06 


.3k 


-•05 


-.06^' 


•03 


• 31 


-.O^v 


.18 


• 52 


. _ .Ik 


-.01 


.06 


.00 


-.06 


'.Ok 


.09 . \ 


.09 


-.22 


-.02 


,.05 


7~T72 


— rl7 


-cOO--- 


.1 00 


-.01 


' .-.01^ 




.80 


• 19" 


.10 " 


.02 


.05 


.16 


-.07 


~ -T02 — 




.11 


• 25 


.38 


.29 


• 05 


.ok 


.'ik 


-.12 


.-.07 


.09 


. \07 


.68 


.00 


• 23 


' •23 


.10 


.11 


' .20 


.21 


.62 


-.Ok 


.16 


-.12 


.•33 


.06 


.09 


.08 


M 


.02 


.•18 


.00 - 


.12 


■ -^05 


-.08 


.30 - 


'.\k 


.21 


.26- 


.27 


-.020 . 


-.06 . 


, • .00 


• 15 


-.21^ 


.1^1 


M 


.Ok 


-',T8 


:~ .k3' 


• 19 


--•03 . 




.11 " 


• 15 


.12 


,.06 


.19- 


.68 


-.02 


.05" " 


.00 


.00 


• ^-.10 


.02 


.07 


• 13 


' 'Ilk 


• 11. 


"■..06 


.ibk 


.'80 . 


.Ok 


-.11 


.Ok 


.20- 


- .36 




'..10 


-•31 




-.08 


• 36 


.07 


• 19 


• 15 


- ise 


-.01 


-.02 ■ 


.06 


.02 


• 15 


.10 


■ .12 


• 15 


".kQ ' 


i . .1^7 


-.10 > 


- -.13 


. -.11 


\66^ 


^•09' 


, .16 


-.02 


• .33 


■ --•13 


.02 


■ -•03 


.Ok 


-;03 


.11 


-.01 


• 36 


■■' .kk ■ 


,19- 


-.10 


.06, 


• 05 


-.06 


.'-.02 . 


.00. 


■,. .00- 


.ll 


.Ok 


. ■ .,76 : 


.06 


' -.06 


.26 , 


ri7 


- -.02 * 


. •"19 


, '. .02 


" .10 


' -.09 ^ , 


'.28 


-.09^ 


. .16 ^ - 


-.0.2 


.10 


. .18 ^ 


' .20 


■ .11 


.05' 


.07 


.Ok 


-.02 


. .29 


• -.10 


'.22 


■ -•i^ : 


-.11 - 

^, ^17- 


- ^29 


.ok. 


-.09 


.17 


•03 


■• .06 


.Ok 


V'^i6 


-.03" • 


' .^--..08 


-.09 


- .03 ... 




.Ok 


.65 


.10 


.18 


.12 


'.\k 


, -.06. 


.27 




-.09 




■ .00 


.15 


'.Ok' 


■ -.56 


.03 ■-■ 


. .ok 


■"-■.01 


.16 

» « 


• .0$; 


, ^08 . 


.<07 


.Oil 


;05 



Appendix D 
Total Ratings of l%ers By Ethnic Group 

- • (N=17l) 



BUCK 

■CTRL 
BOYv 

OTHER WHITE 

GJSL 
BOY' 

OTHER NON- 
WHITE, 

GIRL 

BOX 

'FILIPINO 
GIRL ' „ 

/boy 

SPANISH Sim- 
NAME 

GIRL . 
BOY 

CHINESE 

GIRL 

BOY- 



SUM 

199.00 ■ 
' 4 8 .00 : 

lU.OO 

31^.00 

88.00 

30.00 

58.00 V ' 

19.00 

- -1-5.00- — 
k.OO . 



20.00 



llf.OO 
6.00 
23.00 

1..00 
22.00 
L.00 

HL.OO 



MEAN 

1.16 

1.09 

.61 

i.62 

1.57 

1.25 
1.81 

1.06 

1.67 
.kk 
.67 
.82. 
.k6 

1.21 

2.20 

■.25 

.50' 



STD DEV 

2.16 

1.9L-r 
.89" 
2.5^ 
^2.62 
V2.56 

2.68 
2.hi 

3.2k- 
1.01 . 

1.03 
. 1.19 ' 
■ -78 

2.%6- 



2.12 
■.50 

.71 



VARIANCE 

. h.SQ 

3.67 



.79. 
: 6.U5 
6.87 
6.5^^ 

7.15^ " 
5.82 

10.50 

1.03. 
1.06' 

iM 

:;6o'i 

6.06'"- 



.11 
9-73 
•25. 

.50 



TOTAL CASES =. 



17^^ 



MISSING CASES 



3 OR 1.7 PCT. 



ERJC 



Peer Ratings: 



Appendix E 
Principal Factor No Iterations 

(N=m)- . ' 



FACTOR 1 FACTOR 2 FACTOR 3 FACTOR k FACTOR 5 FACTOR 6 FACTOR 7 FACTOR 8 FACTOR 9 FACTOR 10 FACTOR 11 FACTOR 12 
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*2o 


- .26 


• Oo 


• 26 




.33 


.30 


-•Olf 


-•21 


3 




.21*- 


-.26 


".39 




• 30 




-.11* 


.39 


5-- 


.50 ' 


-r.5'*^ _. 


-•il 


,,-.01* 


. 6 


• 50. 


-.'51. 




^' •"^ .05,, 


. 7 


.50 


-.17 


■ .11 • 


¥ -.13 


8 


.26 


.If 8 


-.37 


-.12 


9 


.23 


-•16 


.36 


-.20 


10 


.29 , 


-•20 
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.22 


n 


?^5 


<^5 

. ."21 


• If 8 


12 


• 33 




-•21 


. .'13. - 


.33 
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• ill ii 


• ^2 


., 1** 


1 rm 

.1*5 


- -•06 


, -07 


-.•if8 


15 


.24 


-J05 


.46 


-.23" 


10 


.19 


I./* 

-.TO 


-.19 


• ^21 




.1*9 


-•3'f 


.21* 


*.06 


18 


.31- 


-.12 


.28 


• 12 


19 


1. /f 
.TO 


• 20 


.2k " 


-.23 


on 


• pu 


• *fj 






21 
22 
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.38 


-.20 

• 10' 


.00 


• 00 


.05 


-tOI- ^- 


23 • 


.38 *' 


• 31 


•Qo . 
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-.09 


.33 


25 




^•20 


• Oo 


-•15 


' cO 


•0? 


' no 






27 


.'33 


.23 


. -.1*3 


-.18 


28 


•".57 


-.24* ' 


-.22. 


.01*, 


29 . 


.'39 


■ 'ViS ■ 


.30 


• >35- 


30' 


.30 


-.16 


■ .00 ■ 


.20 


31 


.33 


-.05 


'.oV 


-..Olf 


'■■ 32 . 


- .50 


- .1*6 


-.11*.- 


-.19 


33 


.30 


'.17 


-.52 


"-.'08 


3f 


.1*0 - 


-.32 


^ .03 


.21* ' 



.1*6 

.13 
-.22 
-.26 
-.11 
-.X)8 

.13 
-.02 
.15 
-.11 
.20 
-.09 
.20 
.23' 
-.10 
-.12 

-.13 
.18 

.29 
-.17 

.11- 
-.03. 
-.1*6 
-.17 
-.27 
r.26 

.35 
-.03'- 
".TO" 

.25 

.35 
-.30 

.26 
-.11 



.38 
-.09 
-.16 

.10 

.25 
-.20 

--.25- 
.12 

.19 
-.38 

.09 
.01* 
-.16 

.34 
-.16 
.18 

^00 

-.23 ■ 
.17 
-.11 

_.2lL_ 

-.03 

-.05 

-.30- 
.35 

-.20 . 

-.02" 
~03~ 

-.28: 

*.23. 

-.20'- 
.1*1 

-.15 



.10 
-.13 

.3h 
-.06 " 
-.01* 
■ .10 

,:.29. 
. -.09 

-*18 
-.20 
-.11 
" -.32"- 
■ .00 
• .09 
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-.10 

,03 
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-.31 
-.20 

.1*7 

..06 
-.10 ' 
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. .05 • 
-.28 
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..01* 
-.10 

-..15 

,01 

-.08 

.20 
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-02 
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-.30 
-.21 
-.U 
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.09 
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-.11* 
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-.27 
-.25 
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-.03 
"-..10 
-.66 
-~V03" 
■ ,11 

-.28 
-.02 
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-.29 

-.1*6 
.05 
.18 

-.08 
.06 

-.09 
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^00 
-.OS* 
-.01* 
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-.05 
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.01 

-.03 
.31 

.01* 
-.17 

.15. 
r.l7 
-.11 

.12 . 

.02 
■ .17 
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-.12" 
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.-.18 
-.02 
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-.01 

.16- 

.08 
»-.05 
-.11 ■ 

.10 
-.11*. 
-.11*-' 

.26 
-.01 

.19 
.07 

-.51 • 
-.07 
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-.09 - 
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.20 • 

-.33 

— ^,06— 
-.01 
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■ .10 
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.10. 

— .10" 
..05' 
.09 • 
.26 
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AN OVfkyiEW OF INSTRUMENTS' AND TESTING SEiJUENCE 



InBtrmaents 



" The testifig procedure involves two inatruaaents, for icon- .. 

. ■■ . - ■ ■ ' ' ■ ^ ' ' ■ " • ' . ' ' ^ 

veiiience labeled 0' an j Who . . Thecie two ^instruments are inyentorlos 

bf characteristics of gifted children. The 0 tes^ Is an ' 

invehtory of characteristics f,or an ihdivijiual child, vli^ taking 

». ^ ^ ' ' 

. . ^ ^ _ ' 

the teat^ the teacher^ child pr parent narks only those statements 
which fit a specified child. The reference population for ^he 
Who test is all of the students in a specified classroom. The answer 
to each item is t|]^^name of one ( only one) child in^'the classroom. 
Any.child's name may bemused on any number of items ^ but 'only 
one child' per item. If t^he teacher or child taking the Who test 
^cannot,^think„of_anyone for-l given ^question, that item should be^ 



left blank. < 

The atmosphere for the Resting should be a comfortable^ relaxed 

^ ' ^\ / ' • ^ ' • 

.one. "^^Words appearjing in parentheses at the end o£ some items may 

be- used by the teachers to^ explain the meaning of the questions 

or items. It is essentia T |hat. the students comprehend the meanings 

of the itemSy thus/ other clarification of item, meaning should be • 

offered by teachers as deemed nepessary withouu fear .of confounding . 

results. ' . ♦ ^ ^ 
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Testing Sequence 



\ Pollowing the exact procedure for testing sequenpe outlined 

below is crucial/ , 

!• Each teacher takea the 0 test on a particular child. l£ is 
essjontisl that he/she knows nothing about the Who test wl)ich 
is to be taken by. each teacher after cOMpletion of the 0 test* 

2« Eak'ch teacher takes the Who test for his/her classroom. It 

is essential that the^eacherib do pot know at this time that 

* . . ' ^ - . " ' * V • 

. thexr students wfll be taking the Who and 0 tests « . v . 

3. Each student takes the Who test, usin^ his own classroom as 
the reference group. Students should hot b6 told about the 
0 te6t before they complete the Who test. 

4 . Each student takes, the 0 test selecting' the items .whiqh fit 
himself. Students should not ^ be told that their parents will 

be completing the same inventory on them. . " , 

•■ . .* • . . . * . " ' . 

5. Each parent takes the 0 test using. his/her child as the reference 
poifjt. : 
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1.,; Additiontl arppropriate instructions for the tsschif s fflVi/if 
the tests to students and parents aig^t be desirable. 

2. Ethnic identification of students; parenti^ ihd teachers is . 
essential. . . ' 

3. AH testing data «ust be in before March 26. I available 

help in any mdTnner necessarye^ I can: be reached. at 
826-6246--^-- Vinetta C. JohnaoAe . 



' * . • • * Appendix K . . 

Naaie ' Age _^ ; Grade ^ 

Miile. --^^ . Female > ^ 

, MBrK«ch lone vhich-f its. * 

!• Is alwayit getting excited about new things. 

1:- Is really funny sometimes, - o- . ^» y 

3*' Is good at fooling people (shining people on). ^ 

4# Has 'a;quick temper. . ^ . - . 

5.' Can make' stories really interesiting* , , I. " 

^ 6. Can make up good stories* , ^ ^ ^ * 

7. Has lots of different ideas. , - ; ; 

8. Can tell some of jthe biggest* fibs, (lies). 

9. ' Always tries newstyles of clothes. ^ ^ ' ^ 

10. Likes to use different or heW words* 

11. ' Is very impatient. * - 

J, ' \ • 

12. ^, Can .really dan'ce^ - - ^\ • . - 
«13.*^ Can talk to grown-ups easily (is not afraijl to talk to grown-ups). 

14. Is good at>.making things up like games, dances. Jokes, music, and pictures. 

15. Knows^ the words to, lots ofT^ongs. ; . ^ ' ^ 

16. Sets along well with all different kind- of -people.^ ' ^' . 

^ 17. Can make quick decisions. ' .* ^ ^ 

^ • Ml C * * - , 

18.,, Is good at guessing. - ^ 

,^19.' Does'^lots of different kinds of things. >^ ^ . ^ 

I • • ^ • • . ' 

20. . Always asks tfhe best questions (interesting, d'if ferenjt). 

21. ' Seems to know how other people feel. , * " 

22. Se^ms to notice everything*' * 

23. Can get /children to do things. ' . 

24. ' Can get grown-ups to do things. ' ^ . 



-'25* Is' really hard to 'con (to shine, to fool, to hype), r 

26# Is' "hip** (really knows what is going on), 

,.27*' Is always bragging about different things, ^ 

28* ^Can- talk more than one way (can really t^lk proper, everyday talk, 
^ different 'groups). . ' 

> ^ I- ' . . 

29* Really knows what they want to do (makes up^their own mind)* 

30# 'Seems to know what I am thinking, \ ' 

31** liemembers a lot about T,V, programs, 

32^ Who knows how to put people down real fast (call down, insult) 

' J" . ' ' " » 

- , ^ - * ^ ' -V 

33*^ Who is too nosey (always in everybody! s business). ^ ^ 

34* Can,,always find something to^do, ' V 
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Age 



Grfde 



Tou do -not have to mark if you can not think of anyone for a given question/ ^ 
'You can,* naae someone laore than once* ^ ^ ; - . 

You can use the words in parentheses to explain tiie ^test taker. 

1.. Who is alirays getting excited about new things?' 

^ ' . «» ' . * " \ ' • 

** * 

.2* Who is really funny sonetimes? > * 

3* Who is good at fooling people^ C'shining people' on")? . ^ 

* 41- Who has a quick temper? 
5*. ^Who can make stories really interesting? ^ 
6* / Who can make^.up good stbries? * ' ^ ' . . * ' " ' ' ; 

7«/ Who has lots of different ideas? ' ' . « 

I • . , ' ^' . 

"8«f Who can tell aone of the biggest fibs (lies)? ' ' ^ 

I * ^ . * ' . 

94 Who always tries new styles of clothes? ^ . \ - ' 

lOl Who likes to use different 'or new words? 

j * t 

I . 
-lli:' Who^is very impatient? * 

J.2# Who can really dance? ' \ 

13* W> can^talk to grown-ups easily (is not afraid to talk to grown-ups)*? 

\ • . . ' , ^ ' ^ ^ * ■ ' • 

14* Who is good at making thinga up like: games^ dances^ Jokes,^ mnsic^ and pictures? 

15» Who knows the words to lots of -song^?. 

16* Who'^gets along well with all different kinds' of people? 

ft ^ - * 

17* Who can ouike quick decisions? 
18* Who is good at gueasing? 

19* Who.^oes lots of different kinds of things? 

> - ' ^ ' " * ^ . ' . j ' 

20;^ Who always asks the best "questions (interesting, different)? ' . 

21* Who seems to know Ijpw other> people feel? ^ ' ' \ 
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^^"^t** Who seems to notice everything? 

ERJC ^ 
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• 23. Who can get children^ to do things? 

- 24» Who can get grown*ups to d^ things? 

25. Who is really h-^Td to con (to shine, tomfool, to hype)? 

. ^ ie* Who is "hi^** (really k^pirs what is going on)? ^ , , 

"' 27. Who is always bragging about different things? 

. . « 28. Who can talk pare than one way (really talk proper, everyday talk, talk to 

^ " different groups)? * ' 

.29. Who really knows what they want to do (aakes up their own mind)? 



30« Who seeM to know what I an thinking? ' ' 
31. Who reaeoibers a lot about T.Vt programs? 

32«^ Who knows how to put people down real fast (call down, insult)? 

33. Who is too nosey (ilways in evei^?body*s business)? 

34. Who can Klways find something^ to do? 
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j* I - 
T«iacrtitr'« Hans 



i4to tlM TMchers: ' - ' " . ♦ . '. ^ 

(i ■".! • . ** ■ 

'i Vfl hi<Ml, jotw. hiilp. We're looking for children in your clMsrooi who yoii^feel night ' 
' be a lot SMTter than their test scores indicate. The following list of dharaeteris- 
ninety i^le bgr no Mans all inclusiTe; repl«sents traits fooad In gifted aad ereatiTe 
chlUrea. If ngr student in your class is" deieribed'bf at .least twel<v« (12) pf*the 
%Xtmg tm this list, 70a Mgr want to watch hi« aolre carefully itnr possible inclusion 
In the gifted progrsM. Those item irttieh are nost appTicable should be doodle 
cheeked. Will you help us by resppniling to thiTTollowihg check list for the top 
r stvdents in your class. This checklist should be sent to the Building Principal who 
i^il then forward It to. the Qifted Progran Office. Suppdrting information and 
coawisnts Sshould" .be written on the back of this form. ' r ^ 

■ ■ 1. Is an avid reader. . • * < . " 

- ' 2e «M rsceiyed an award in science, art, literaturee . . 

■ > Has arid 'interest in science or literature, \'\ * • - . 
' ^ / * , *, • ' . 
" Veiy alert, rapid apsvers. 

^ ' . \' ' ^ • *• ^ -v 

^,^,_^<V' 5# Is ou^tstanding in math. . . • - , . ! * 

' > 6e Has a wide .range of interestSo ' i o 

^ - > ■ 7e Is very secure emotionally e. , 

' - ^ • ^'^°v Is venturesome,, anxious to do new things. 

^ 9e Tends to dominate, peers or situation's. 

* * . • •» 

■^•10« Hsadtly makes money on various projects or activities .-'■« i-s' an entrepreneur. 
11. IndivldualisUc likes -to work by self. . 

12-. Is sensitive to feelings, of others —^or : J situations.* ' * 

■ ' - 13m Has confidence in seif.^ . \ , ; ^ . ' * ^ 

-"'^J? " • . ' S ' ' * ' * ' — " 

- ' ^ 0 lii. Needs little c^itsld* control — disciplines self. 

•'.■^ 15.' 'Adept "at^^ruai Mti -exprtssion. * 

" ; 16; .'Resourceful^'- can solve problems by ingenious methods. « 

•• '".^ • " • ^ ^ •■ -■ • • • 

-FDir ■ Continued on back - • ^ 
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n. Crtatlt« In thoughts, nw idMf t aMiog •uoeittions^JLnaoffttiona 
(not trtiatictHy) • 

18. - Body or facial gestures Very expressiTS^ 

19. Inpatient ~ quick to anger or anxious to conplete a task* 

20. Great 'desire to excel eyen to .the\point of. cljeating* ^ 
21* Colorful verbal expressions* - 

2Z. Tells Texy inaginatlTe stories* 
23* Frequently interrupts others vhen they «re talking # 
2k. Frank in appraisal of adults* ^.^^^^^ ^ 

is. Has Mture sense of humor (puns^ associations, etc^*) 
26. • Is inquisitive. . ' 
27« Takes a close, look at things. ' ^ 

26. '*Is eager to tell others about discoveries . 
29« Can show relationships among apfSarently unrelated ideas. 
30. Shows exci^tement in voice about discoveries* 
31« Has a tendency to. lose awareness of time. 
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SECTION I; INTRODUCTION 



SC tgWTICJff PROCEDURES FOR IDENTIFYING MENTALLY GIFTID MlttflkS (2U rs). TEACHER 
jSBkNI (IJ). AND CUL T URALLV DIF FE ReI t : UHDERACHieVINfi HEN T ALLV - ~r^ ■ 
ei F TO MmflftS ;(3bSa) - SECOHbARV • , 

' *' • *»*'•« .• - * 

Kecommendation by Principals, Teachers, Counselors 
Prime Workers, Parents 

^ , . ■ ■ ■ .-1 ; .- .■ . ■ ■ 

Student Screen^ ' 

..• . J- . . ■ ' 

Permission To test Obtained (Form MGM-5E, C, SS &/or 5 Sec) 

Test Administeped - 
Results to School Ident,ifi cation & Placement Committee 

■ . •■ ■ - I •• . ■ - ■ . .. ■ 

Recommendations to Identification & Placement Committee, 
Programs for the Gifted 

■ ^ : ' ■ : - r . ' ' . 

2j;er Information completed on TO or 3822 Secondary Review 

Identification Report Fom (M6M-1) Form (MGM-2) 

• *- . I — ^. '-^ 

. ^ Identification & Placement Cojiinittee * 

"-.Notifies School of Final Decision 

If identified as 2«er, TO or 3822: 

Identification Report Form (MGM-1) 
Parental' Permissji on to Place in Program (MGM-4) 
Record of Participation Form (MGM-3) 



Placed In 
Cum Folder 



One •copy of .Identification Report Form to Programs for the Gifted 

Cum Folder marked 2% in Red - 
Name of Student' added to School Report (MGM-7) 
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: . * . SECTION I: INTRODUCTION . 

^ ; F. SCHEMATIC IDENTIFICATION PROCEDURES - ElEMENTARY - * 

' ^ , * • ' RecQMnendati on from Principal V Teacher, Parent ^' 

. ^ ^ f . " ' • • • • 

Classroom Teacher Fills Out Teachers Check List Form (NGN-6) 

^ , ' ' / • I ' ■ • 

• ■ ~ " _ • . ■ r« . I ^ 

Elementary Teaeher Specialist Screens & Places Name in Rank Order 

^ ■ ' ■ \ 

Permission Xo Test Obtained by School From Parent (MGM-SE. C, SS) 

' ■ •■ . ' -i ■ ■ • ■ • \ 

Pupil 'liiterviewied and Tested by Psychonetrist/Psychologist 

- .•- ■ 'l-'- .. ■ 

Results & Other Data to Identification & P1acemiMnit-.Committee7^ 
, Programs for the Sifted '"^ 

- ■ : 1 : 1 

• - - . r- ■ . ■ ■ ^ I. 

IDENTIFIED ^ NOT IDENTIFIED " 

Letter sent td Parent & School (MGM-lS) Letter sent to Parent & 

Identification Report Form Prepared by School (HGN-17 or NGM-14) 

Programs for the Gifted (MGM-1) 
Permission for Placement Letter Sent 

to Parent by PJ-ograms for the Gifted (M6M-16) - 



Copy of Identification Report Form in Students Cum Folder (MGM-1) 

Parental Permission Letter in Students Cum Folder (MGM-16) 

Cum Folder Marked 2X in Red . . 

Name Added to School Roster EDP 

Record of Participation. (M6M-.3) ■ 
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V SECTION II: '\ STATE, CRITERIA FOR IDEdTlFICATION 

■ -" . ^ A-. ■ f; ^ ..■ . .■ - 

MENTALLY GIFTED MINOR - Ot^er than Culturally Different and Under- 
Achieving. .(SectionJ99. 10) . 

The items studied by the conmittee shall include evidence described 
in^Section 1, or 2 below: ' : • . , 

1. INDIVIDUAL TESTS - . ' ' ' ... 

For students K-12 a score is required at/or above the 98th ' 
percentile on a„full scale individual intelligence test 
. . such as the Revised Stanford Binet, Form L-M or the «esc'hsler 
, Intelligence-Scale Revised (WISC-R). 

2. GROUP TESTS - 

For pupils in grades 7 through 12, a score is* required at/or 
above the 98th percentile inlach^-'two^sts administered - 
while the pupULwas^rotTeffin grade 7 or above and within 
J4jW).nths-'0fThe date of identification, ^ 

The two required tests are: 

.a. A standardized full, scale group test of mental ability. 
' b. standardized test of oHe of the foUowing: 

1. Reading Achievement ^ • , 

2. Arithmetic* Achievement 

3. Science Achievement ^ 

4. Social Science Achievement r 

3. APPROVED GROUP TE STS^ 
/ >, 

The- following, list of standardized group tests are approved 
for use in identifying mentally gifted minors as authorized^ 
in Section 199.11 (b) of Title 5, California Administrative 
• Code. The most recent te^t and appropriate norm should be 
used. Any sub.test of the following achievement test series 
may be used where appropriate. ^ 

a. Standarized full-scale group tests of mental ability: 

- 1. California Tests of Mental Maturity * 

2. Henman-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability, Revised 

3. Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests; Full -Scale 

4. SRA Tests of Educational Ability 

5. -School; and College ABility Tests ^ 
h." Standardized achievement test battenles:^ 

1. California Achievement Testsw 957 Edition 

2. Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 

3. Iowa Tests of Basic SJcills 

4. ^Stanford Achievement tests ^ ^ 
^ " 5. SRA Achievements Tests ^ ^ 

6. Iowa Tests of Educational Development 

7. Cooperative English Tests, 1960 . 

8. Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
^ - ' ?. Tests of .Academic Progress . 
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SECTION II: STATE CRITERIA FOR .IDENTIFICATION 
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"•3. APPROVED GROUP TEST CONT . . ■ ' 

The aforementioned list. of tests will be changed as other 
instruments are reviewed ^nd approved. 

. . The full-scale version of each test or subtest Shall be , : 
■ -. administered. Reading, arithmetic, science,, or social 

science achievement may be measured. by any of the afore- 

■ mentioned instruments. ■ 

B- TEACHER JUDGMENT - TJ (Section 199.-10) 

'The judgments made by teachers', psychologists, and administrators who , 
• are familiar with the demonstrated ability or potential of a pupil 
can be used to identify g if tpd pupils. " The evidence used by the school 
conmittre should be forwarded to' .the Identification land' Placement 
Comn.ittee of Programs for the Gifted for final review. 

Supportive evidence should fnclude achievement. test scores and accomplish- 
ments which indicate that\the student is a mentally gifted minor when , 
making TJ referrals (Form MGM-2) to the Identification and Placement 
Committee of Programs for the Gifted. ^ - ^ 

The state limits the number of Teacher Judgments to not more than five 
percent (5%) of the pupils identified .as 1% Mentally Gifted Minors. 

■ \ • ' ■ . ■ , 
C.^ CULTURALLY DIFFERENT, UNDERACHIEVING (Section 199.11 Paragraph 3822) ~ 

- 1. A culturally different, underachieving mentally gifted minor 
sliali be identified by, the committee as follows: 

■ a. CULTURALLY DIFFERENT - Pupils are identified thro>»gh a 

study of all'available and pertinent evidence of a child's 
languageT through economic or' environmental handicaps 
that have interfered\with success in school, restricted 
thfe development of his. intellectual and creative ability, 
and have prevented full development of his potential. 
. The report of the conri^'ttee shall specify the differences 
s to which the pupil is' subject. / ". 

b. SCHOLASTICALLY UNDERACHIEVING - Pupils are identified by 
comparing their general \intellectual capacity with achieve- 
ment. Consideration, should be given to each, of the following: 

(1) The judgment of the committee, all concurring, 
that the pupil could achieve at the upper 2% 
level were it not\for his cultural differences. 
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" (2) Test scores reveat\ing discrepancies between 
general intellectual ability and achievement. 

(3) AH pertinent school records. . . 

2. The pupiiV^who meet the criteria\of a and b shall be identified 
as "culturally different mental ly\ gifted" on the basis of the 
judgment of the committee that they may be expected within" a 
reasonable time and with appropriable curricular modifications 
to perform ^in school at a level equivalent to that of a mentally 
' gifted minor. - « • \ . • 

■ ■ 144 . \' 
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CULTURALIY DIFFERENT, UNDERACHIEVING CONT. . • 

t : : r— 

The Judgment shall be based upon one or more of the following: 

a. Precocious dl^vetopment in -pre-school or primary period 
or outstanding scholastic accompUshment at any point 
in the student's school career. 

b. Unusual resourcefulness in coping with responsibilities, . 
opportunities, deprivations, problems, obstacles, lack . 

. . of structure ahd direction, or overly structured settings. 

c. Outstanding" achievements, skills or creative products. 

d. Scores at- or above 98th percentile on intelligence non- . 
verbal (performance) scores of irtdividual tests. 

. 3. LIMITATIONS 

The number of pupils Identified under this section is limited 
to .two percent (2«) of the culturally different pupiTs within 
the school district. All nominations for identification under 
this section -must be forwarded to the Identification and 
■ Placement Committee of Programs for the Gifted. 



• ' SECTION III: PROCEDURES FOR IDENTIFICATION AND PLACEMENT 

INITIAL NOMINATION " • - ^ ^ 

A. A pupil may be nominated by administrators, counselors, classroom 
. teafchers, and parents for identification as a mentaTly gifted 

minor. A pupil may be nominated for the^reasons described in 
Section 1, 2, or 3 below:. 

'1. A pupil whose achievement test scores and academic 

-. performances are superior. ' * * 

2. A pupil who, were it not for a cultural difference, 
9 , ' could achieve at the upper 2% level. ■ . ^ _ 

3. Talent (leadership, art, music, dance, drama, etc.) . 

B. Screening - Request for Testing . ^, 
i U Elementary Level - 

Whether recommended by the principal, teac r or parent, 
the classroom teacher fills but the Teachei 's Checklist 
'of Characteristics of gifted and talented children. (MGM-6) 

The checklist and any other pertinent information 'whi_ch 
the teacher and the principal feel will be useful in the • 
identification process are placed into the student's cum. 
folder. ■ ^ 

The principal^then prepares a list of students recommended 
for testing for the Teacher Specialist from Programs for 
the Gifted.' " ■ 

The Teacher Specialist from Programs for the Gifted seeks 
' further data, such as., achievonent test scores, grades 
and anecdotal records on each student. , He then puts. the 
list in .>nk. order and informs the principal when parental 
permission should be obtained for testing. 

* -2. Secondary Level . 

A pupil may be recorfmended 'for identifi'caticSfi as gifted, 
by an administJrator-. classroom teacher, co^selor, or 
./ parent, the couhsslor or coordinator of gjffted programs 

- . screens the cum folder eSnd any other pertifpt information 
concerning the pupil's progress and achievements. Parental 
permission must be obtained if additional intelligence 
testing is required. This data is then presented to the 
School Iderttification and Placement Committee fqr consideration. 

C. Parental Permission for Te'sting 

Parental permission must be obtained before an intelligence test is 
■ administered to a pupil. Sample letter^ are available from Programs 
for the Gifted and are printed in English, Spanish and Chinese. The 
signed letter should be. placed in the stludent's cum folder. 
(Forms M6M-5E, 5C, 5S,.and 5 Sec.) ^ ■ . • • 
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